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THE ninth Pythian is one of Pindar’s masterpieces. It contains the 
romantic story of the love of Apollo for the heroic nymph Cyrene, which is the 
foundation-legend of the great city, and he attaches to the end of the ode 
another graceful love-tale which was a family tradition of the athlete’s ancestors. 
The style of the ode is suitable to the subject, and the rhythm is partly Dorian, 
partly Lydian. Therefore the grand style which is maintained throughout, 
the style in which Pindar always excels, is richly mellowed and tempered with 
a certain lusciousness, a rarer quality of his work, but appropriate here to the 
romantic theme. And Pindar combines here the energy which is his birth- 
right with a certain dignified ease and clearness, and his besetting faults of 
harshness, bitterness, or overpungency and overstrain are absent altogether. 
‘Out of the strong hath come forth sweetness.’ 

But lines 151-170 contain a digression and some personal statement 
which, according to the interpretations hitherto current, are unworthy of the 
high character of the ode; for they seem partly trite and partly obscure and 
to lack poetic relevance and logic. Now Pindar in his personal digressions 
is often obscure and innocently so, as a man often is in writing a letter toa 
friend or in addressing an audience who can well understand certain veiled 
allusions ; also, occasionally, in such passages he is unworthy of himself; as, 
when he attacks his rival poets, a certain egoistic acrimony lowers the ethos 
and thereby the charm of his verse. But this passage is altogether unique ; for 
it begins with a sudden outburst of enthusiasm for his native land, of ardent 
and passionate devotion—‘ blind and dull is he who doth not wed his speech to 
the name of Herakles, who doth not bear in everlasting remembrance the 
waters of Dirke,’ words inspired by the same spirit as the Psalmist’s—‘ if I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget her cunning’; and it 
closes with the noble expression of one of the noblest of his ethical sentiments 
—that we should praise even our enemy, when he has toiled honourably and 
well for the common weal. But most of the words that are set between these 
two inspired passages are perplexing and, according to any interpretation that 
I have yet seen, by no means up to the height of such inspiration. 
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To begin with details—l. g6—roiet réXetov em’ evya kwmpdcopai ti Tada 
ésrov. If wafwv refers to the past, we interpret thus—‘ having enjoyed a 
certain boon, fulfilling my hope in accordance with my prayer, I will join the 
festal dance in honour of those heroes.’ What was then the boon and for 
what had he prayed? The Scholiasts, who throughout the whole of this 
vexed passage are useless, refer it to an unknown victory of the athlete 
Telesikrates at the Iolaeia—called by them the Herakleia—granted to him by 
Herakles, and one Scholiast supposes that the athlete himself is speaking here. 
This is impossible ; the speaker is of course Pindar, as the following sentences 
clearly show. The view of the Scholiasts on the other point, namely that 
Telesikrates had conquered at the Iolaeia and that Pindar had prayed for his 
success, is followed by Christ. Why Pindar, a Theban, should pray for the 
success of an alien at the Iolaeia where naturally there were Theban com- 
petitors is not clear; to explain away the difficulty by assuming that Telesi- 
krates was an Aigeid, and therefore related to the Thebans and to Pindar, is 
an unsupported hypothesis first put forward gratuitously by Otfried Miller and 
supported by Boeckh and Christ. The evidence for it implies an error 
concerning the Karneia festival, and is in any case too worthless to consider. 
We may observe, moreover, that the view of this passage just set forth fails to 
account for the connecting ydp of the sentence that follows. But obviously 
the sentence toicox to ésdov may refer to the indefinite future, za@wyv being only 
relatively past in reference to xwydcopat, and this agrees with the interpre- 
tation of the whole passage that I have to propose, and agrees better with the 
vague futurity of the optative sentence yapitwy—déyyos. ‘To whom I will 
raise the festal dance-song, when I have gained some satisfying blessing in 
fulfilment of my prayer. May the clear light of the shrill-voiced Graces be 
ever about my path’ (= may my genius never fail me!). What kind of blessing 
would it be that Pindar would be likely to pray for, and which would incite 
him to raise the hymn of praise to Herakles, the patron-saint of Thebes? 
One would naturally think in this context of some gain or advantage in which 
both Thebes and Pindar were concerned, some great athletic victory of a 
Theban for instance, or some change for the better in the internal or external 
affairs of Thebes. And now let us see how this view of these two short 
sentences coheres with the longer one that follows, Aiyiva re—qguyov. The 
Scholiasts and some modern commentators, Boeckh and Dissen, display their 
ignorance of Greek syntax by supposing that the words as they stand could 
mean, ‘I say that Telesikrates thrice glorified this city,’ and Boeckh actually 
supposes that g@uywy can refer to the athlete, being put for guyovd’ by a 
pardonable license that he calls ‘enallage.’ There is no need to cloak bad 
grammar under pompous names or to tamper, as many editors have tried, with 
the clear sound and strong text of Pindar. We are aware of the rule that 
where the infinitive of an active verb has no subject expressed, it is the same 
as the subject of the principal verb. Therefore the sentence can only mean, 
‘I aver that thrice already I have glorified this city both in Aigina and on the 
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hill crest of Nisos, having escaped the reproach of silent helplessness by song’s 
achievement.’ For Pindar’s only épyov is song. Again, all the editors of 
some perspicuity have seen that wédcv rdvde must be Thebes, not Cyrene. 
For he has just been talking very passionately about Thebes, and for some 
time past he has not mentioned Cyrene; also wodw rdvde more naturally 
expresses the city that he is present in, and this cannot be Cyrene, where the 
song has not yet arrived, while there are strong reasons for thinking that the 
ode is being sung in Thebes. But those who rightly hold this view are 
convinced that nevertheless the words refer to three victories won by Telesi- 
krates at Aegina and Megara, by celebrating which Pindar glorified Thebes. 
But again we must ask, how did Pindar glorify Thebes by singing of the 
victory of a Cyrenaean at Aegina and Megara? Because, they say, Telesi- 
krates was an Aegeid. If the proof of this was as full as it is absolutely 
lacking, the connection that it would establish with Thebes would be very thin. 
Or can Pindar be capable of meaning—‘I have thrice glorified Thebes by 
singing of the three victories of Telesikrates at Megara and Aigina, because I 
am a Theban and every song of mine is a masterpiece and therefore reflects 
credit on Thebes.’ Pindar indeed does not suffer from undue self-depreciation ; 
but he has never gone quite so far as this in self-praise; besides, he might have 
said, on that ground, that he had glorified Thebes three hundred times, or as 
often as he had written a poem. Finally, against the interpretation of this 
passage as indicating victories of Telesikrates at these places is the comparison 
of other passages in the odes where an athlete’s record is given; it is always 
definitely and directly narrated, never indirectly and allusively. 

Before we consider what I believe to be the true meaning of this passage, 
let us turn to the closing words that form the most important and crucial text 
of the whole statement. The literal translation and the main sense are not 
doubtful. ‘ Wherefore, whether any one of the citizens is friendly or hostile, 
let him not thrust aside the rede of the old man of the sea by defaming the 
deed wrought nobly in fellowship (in the common cause). He bade us give 
whole-hearted praise even to our foeman, if indeed in harmony with justice he 
does noble things’—if we read yé with Boeckh and Christ—or, if we keep the 
ré of the MSS., ‘if ungrudgingly and in harmony with justice he does noble 
things.’ 

We may first ask by way of parenthesis—for it does not concern the 
problem of the whole—why this delicate and noble sentiment, rare enough in 
Greek ethical literature, should be attributed to the old man of the sea. From 
the tone in which Pindar quotes the saying it may be concluded that he was 
drawing from some literary source, possibly from some lost epic. But we 
know that Boeotia was productive in gnomic and ethical literature; we have 
the interesting example of a moral text-book or Florilegium in circulation 
there, half alluded to by Pindar himself in Pyth. IV. 102, bearing the fanciful 
title of Xeipwvos iroPjxat, ‘ Suggestions of Cheiron,’ the wise teacher, an exact 
literary analogue to ‘The Wisdom of Solomon.’ I would suggest then that 
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a similar compilation of moral rules for the guidance of life was published 
under a similar title, such as ‘ precepts of the old man of the sea’; and that 
Pindar derives thence this noble maxim, though no definite reference or other 
allusion to such a work has been preserved in our literature. 

Now as to the inward intention and significance in this context of the 
whole phrase—the commentators cling here as everywhere else to the theory 
that all this passage, both as a whole and in each part, refers to the Cyrenaean 
athlete Telesikrates. Some of the doroi are supposed to be friendly to him, 
some hostile; and even the hostile ought to praise ro év Evvy@ trerovapévoyr ed. 
It is still an open question whether the daoroi are the aorot of Pindar or of 
Telesikrates, Thebans, or Cyrenaeans. But why should Thebans be hostile 
to an individual of Cyrene, who is not known to have any connection with 
Thebes? And why should Telesikrates have come to Thebes at all—as we 
must assume if we admit the strong reasons for believing that the ode was 
sung at Thebes—if he had enemies there? He might very well have had 
enemies in his own city; but considering the prodigious enthusiasm with 
which every Greek city greeted the athlete returning victorious from one of 
the great games, we can hardly imagine that those enemies would make their 
voice heard at such a time, and Pindar had already said, ‘ Kyrene will receive 
him with joyful heart’ (73). There is a further doubt whether the phrase 
To év Evy@ Tetrovapévoy ev is naturally applicable to an athletic victory. Pindar 
indeed speaks grandiloquently of these matters, but in his epinikian eulogies 
there is no parallel to this. év xow@ in Ol. 13, 49, signifies ‘in a matter of 
common interest,’ and it should have this sense here; but a Cyrenaean’s 
victory was only «xowds to his kinsmen and fellow-citizens, not «owds in 
general. Nor would Pindar usually describe an athlete winning in the games 
as ovv ye Sixa xara péCort’. 

We have then the right to say that, according to the usual interpretations 
of the whole passage, not only are certain phrases queer and unnatural, but 
there is no kind of nexus or coherence between the parts; and this in an ode 
which is otherwise of flawless lucidity and in a passage where Pindar seems 
highly wrought and striving to give us his best. 

The view I wish to put forward may now be stated. In the whole of the 
passage there is no reference to the victories of Telesikrates at all, but toa much 
graver and weightier theme. In a kind of parabasis, Pindar comes forward 
in his own character, which he is defending against a serious imputation—the 
imputation of lack of patriotism. The charge was twofold—he was accused 
at once of indifference towards Thebes and of partiality towards her natural 
enemy, Athens. 

This ode, which happened to be sung at Thebes, gives him the first 
opportunity to rebut the charge and also to arouse in his countrymen a more 
generous sentiment towards Athens. Hence the fervour of his outburst about 
the glorious traditions of Thebes, which he follows up by declaring that he 
always took delight in glorifying Thebes whenever he had the opportumity— 
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whenever, for instance, a Theban victor won in any of the great contests— 
and commissioned Pindar to commemorate his victory; this had already 
thrice happened at Megara and Aigina. Then he turns to the more delicate 
question about Athens, whom he designedly and tactfully nowhere mentions 
by name, but to whose glorious achievements he alludes by the appropriate 
phrases To év Evv@ trermovapévov ed and avy ye Sika xara péfovra. He implores 
them to remember the great counsel of the sage: ‘ Whether one is friend or 
foe, to praise the good deed wrought well in fellowship.’ In the phrase, 
ei didos aoTa@v, et Tis avtaeis, the aorot may be part of the general gnome, 
and have a vague reference, or may specially refer to Thebes; and the expres- 
sion is equivalent to ‘all our citizens, whatever may be their private sentiments 
towards the alien State.’ 

If we now reconsider verbatim the whole passage on this new hypothesis, 
we shall find coherence, lucidity, and dignity in place of chaos, obscurity, and 
bathos. ‘Is it said that I am indifferent to Thebes and glorify her enemies ? 
How can that be?’ This is the thought in his mind that prompts the out- 
burst : ‘Insensate is that man who doth not wed his speech to the name of 
Herakles, or hath not the waters of Dirke in everlasting remembrance, that 
cherished him and Iphikles. Those heroes will I celebrate with dance and song 
whenever I have won some fulfilling blessing in answer to my prayer [ = when- 
ever Thebes, for whose prosperity I pray, has been fortunate]. May the pure 
light shed from the shrill-voiced goddesses of song be ever about my path. 
For I aver that thrice already, in Aigina and on the hill of Nisos, I have 
glorified this my city, having shunned the reproach of silent helplessness by 
song’s achievement [=I have already amply proved my patriotism whenever 
I have had a chance]. Wherefore (being quite assured of my patriotism, let 
my citizens be generous on the other count) let none of our citizens, whether 
friend or foe to any, contemn the counsel of the old man of the sea and 
darken with envy the noble deed wrought well in the common cause of Greece. 
For he bade us praise with all our heart even our enemy when his deeds are 
honourable and in accord with the law of righteousness.’ 

This hypothesis assumes (a) that the ode was composed to be sung first 
at Thebes; for the Thebans are the only audience for whom such a parabasis 
could be composed. This is Boeckh’s conjecture, which Christ accepts and 
strengthens. The reasons for it, though indirect, appear to me convincing. 
In the first place, the scene of the ode is not, as we might have expected, 
Cyrene; Pindar would not have written line 73, @ wv evppwv dSeferas, if the 
athlete had already returned home. Also it is quite certainly not Delphi; 
so elaborate an ode could hardly have been composed in time for the 
impromptu celebrations at the close of the Pythia, nor is there any local 
allusion that suggests Delphi for the scene. The only other natural sugges- 
tion is Thebes, the city where the poet resides, and where he might naturally 
invite his Cyrenaean friend to witness the first performance of the chorus 
before they set forth for Cyrene. Thus, and thus only, can we understand the 
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prominence given to the Theban heroes, Iolaos, Herakles, Iphikles; and the 
phrase tavde mod, obviously referring to Thebes, confirms, if it does not 
compel, our belief. 

My hypothesis also assumes (}) that the well-known literary anecdote 
concerning the trouble which arose between Pindar and his fellow-citizens 
for his high praise of Athens was founded on fact, and that the incident had 
occurred not long before this ode was composed. The best authority for the 
anecdote is the fourth epistle of the pseudo-Aischines, a document of good 
period and authority, though, it may be, falsely ascribed. It is repeated in 
two of the Scholiasts’ Lives of Pindar. Apart from details, the main story 
resting on such authority may be accepted; and my interpretation of the 
passage which we are discussing, if proved, affords further corroboration of it. 

We would like to know the date when that incident arose. We should 
have a nearly precise date if the Aldine Scholiast, who connects it with the 
seventh Pythian and with the words ai peyadorrémes ’AOGvat, were right, for 
that ode can be dated near 486 B.c. But we know he was wrong, for his state- 
ment clashes with the more authoritative writers, Isokrates and the pseudo- 
Aischines ; and there is nothing in that ode, which is rather a glorification 
of the Alkmaionidai than of Athens, to arouse Theban bitterness; nor would 
it have been so easily aroused in 486, before the great Persian war and the 
rise of Athens to supremacy. We know from Isokrates,! from the pseudo- 
Aischines and later authorities—Plutarch 2 and the Scholiasts—that the poem 
which kindled the enthusiastic gratitude of the Athenians and the wrath of 
Thebes was the dithyramb which contained the famous and alluring words, 
ai NuTrapai Kal ioorépavor Kal aoidipor, “EXXabos épercpa, Krewal ’APavar. We 
have no exact indication of the date of this dithyramb; but it would seem 
to have been composed in the heyday of Athens’ Panhellenic energy, before 
her reputation as a ‘EAAddos Epecopa was clouded. It might well have been 
composed shortly after the victory of Mykale. The date of our Pythian is 
478, or, according to the more probable calculation of the Pythiads, 474 B.c., 
and we might assign Pindar’s composition of the dithyramb and his strained 
relations with his fellow-citizens to any year between 479 and 474. 

It may be said, then, that the chronological probabilities, so far as we can 
discern them, are in accord with our hypothesis. 

It will be further strengthened if we can discover some allusion, veiled 
or explicit, to Athens in the contexts that immediately precede and follow 
the passage under discussion. To deal with the latter first: The words 
(lines 97-98) mAciora vixnoavTa ce Kal TereTais wpiats év Iladdddos eldov, as 
well as (lines 101-102) évy ’Odvupriowwi te nai Babuxorrov Tas aéOrXous were 
interpreted by the Scholiasts and apparently by Didymos to refer to the 
athletic contests at Athens. Some of the modern commentators dissent, and 
Boeckh refers them all to the local agones of the Cyrenaica, arguing that the 
words év Te kal waow émiywpios must mean, ‘and in all the other contests of 
his native land.’ This argument is obviously unsound ; the phrase last quoted 
1 wepi ’Avridoc., p. 87. 2 De Glor, Athen., c. 7. 
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can be quite as reasonably interpreted as ‘and in all the native contests of 
Cyrene as well,’ and as specially distinguishing these from the three agones 
enumerated just before. On general grounds this view is the more probable ; 
for in cataloguing an athlete’s past record of victories, Pindar never dwells in 
detail on the local contests of his homeland, but only on his triumphs abroad, 
which alone could win him a Panhellenic reputation. Again, at this date 
478-474, when Pindar’s foreign travel was mainly in Sicily, he is not likely to 
have acquired an intimate knowledge of the local facts of Cyrene, which he 
reveals in the later odes in honour of Arkesilas. Leaving Cyrene out of the 
count, we must look elsewhere for the localities of the three contests specially 
mentioned. I do not see why we should ignore or impugn, as do Boeckh and 
Christ, the authority of Didymos, quoted by the Scholiast, who declares that 
the adefXa of Ge belonged to her cult at Athens. Nowhere else in the cult 
records of the Earth-Goddess do we hear of any aywv, and Didymos is not 
likely to have invented it. Moreover, if it is the Attic cult that Pindar is 
referring to, we shall understand its juxtaposition with é& ’Odvyrriot. For 
obvious reasons this phrase cannot here designate the Great Olympia of the 
Altis, for which Pindar never uses the form ra ’Odvyra. But at Athens the 
worship of Ge was closely associated with that of Zeus Olympios in the region 
south-east of the Akropolis, and she received from him the title "OdAvp7ia ; 
and it is possible that év ’OdAvpmiowwi re kai Babuxorrov Tas aéProis was a 
phrase, in spite of re «ai, designating one complex festival. If, then, this 
phrase refers to a competition or to competitions at Athens, we shall be all 
the more inclined to interpret the [laAXados redXeTai as the celebrated Pana- 
thenaia. And in any case this is more probable than any other interpretation. 
There are only three Athena-cults with which we know that ayaves were 
associated—the Panathenaia of Athens, the cult of Athena ‘EAXezis of Corinth, 
the cult of Athena Ilias at Ilion. The agon at the latter was probably a 
late institution. Pindar only mentions the two others, and mentions them 
frequently, but never calls the Corinthian dyév by any other name than 
‘EXA@tia. The Panathenaia was by far the more celebrated, and stood next 
to the four great games in Panhellenic popularity, especially at this period of 
Athens’ glory. It is so well known, that Pindar can refer to it by a periphrasis 
as ‘the rite of Pallas that recurreth with the seasons,’ just as in Nem. 10, 34, 
he uses a similar phrase for it, reAerai ’A@nvaiwy. And such an expression 
as the wpias teXerat TladXXados would be certainly understood by the normal 
Greek to refer to Athens. We may take it, then, that it did. And we can 
the better understand now why Pindar says edéov, ‘I saw him winning victories 
at Athens,’ for Pindar visited Athens easily and often; we do not know that 
he had yet been to Cyrene.! The importance of this interpretation is greater 
than it seems. If he intended to describe the athlete’s triumphs in the hated 


1 Boeckh’s objection that the women are said are not sure what the women at Athens might 
to see him also and that they would not have see or might not see; and Pindar could speak as 
been able at Athens, where they were excluded _he does, if only they could see Telesikrates from 
from the athletic shows, is of slight weight. We the window. 
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city and to confess that he had been there himself and seen them, and he was 
aware that his Athenian connections were endangering his position at Thebes, 
he might well have determined before making this statement to ‘ have it out’ 
with the Thebans on the larger question. His ‘apologia’ is tactful and noble. 

Again, it has not been hitherto observed how artfully he leads up to it in 
the context that precedes our passage. Consider the nexus of thought at the 
beginning of strophe 6. He has just finished the long mythic narrative and 
returned to the athlete. If we may paraphrase the lines, we may state 
Pindar’s thought better. ‘To give a full account of the athlete’s achievements 
is a long story—to deal sparingly in flowers of speech when the tale is overfull 
is good hearing for the wise. Is it seasonable for me at this moment to speak 
of Athens? The chief power in all the world is timeliness. And that Iolaos 
had due respect for it Thebes knew well in days of old.’ With his favourite 
sententious reflection on xa:pds, suggested perhaps by his feeling that the 
Katpcs was Critical for him, he dexterously connects the story of Iolaos rising 
from the dead to aid the children of Herakles and to slay Eurystheus. There 
is nothing strained in this connection. Ifa man rises from the dead, it is well 
that his rising should be timely: ‘doch wenn die rechte Stunde kommt, wird 
er empor sich riitteln,’ says Heine of Barbarossa. And this myth about 
Iolaos answers a double purpose; it gives the poet his cue to his ardent 
outburst of patriotism, of his love for the glorious traditions of the past of 
Thebes; and, what has hitherto been ignored, the whole myth redounds 
greatly to the credit of the Athenians; for it was they who in all the accounts 
of the story were sheltering and fighting for the beloved children of Herakles, 
and it is to their aid that the resuscitated Iolaos comes. ‘These myths were 
very serious and real at this time both for Athens and Thebes. If Pindar 
wished to justify himself for his glorification of Athens, he could not have led 
up to the dangerous topic more dexterously than by prefacing it with this myth 
of Iolaos. 

I may therefore claim as some support for my hypothesis the fact that 
certainly in the context which precedes the passage and almost certainly in the 
context which follows it he alludes to Athens; and he was secure of being 
understood and more expectant of a favourable hearing if he did not actually 
mention the unpopular city by name. Interpreted thus, the passage becomes 
in my opinion the most interesting in all the poems from the point of view of 
Pindar’s biography and of his international sentiment. His admiration for 
Athens was deep and just. Whether it survived the forcible establishment of 
her empire and her destruction of the Aigina that he loved may be doubted." 
But at this time he dares to plead her cause boldiy and well before his hostile 


countrymen. 


Lewis R. FARNELL. 
EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 The prologue of Pyth. VIII., with its refer- between Aigina and Athens, The parable is 
ence to the Gigantomachia and the insolence probably spoken against Persia. 
ef Porphyrion, cannot allude to the struggle 
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NOTES ON PLATO. 


PROTAGORAS. 


329 D. Put dddAfAwr before ra érepa Trav érépwv, so that the latter words 
become explanatory. 

331 E. «av... 70 duotov should follow «canreiv. 

333 D. 67v ddvcodow has been found a difficulty. I think it belongs to 
the next line, ef «3 mpdtrovaw ddicodvtes <Cétt (i.e. 5 Tt) adiodow >. Cf. B 
dpa tis cou Soxet adixav avOpwros cwdhpovety Sri abuKei. 

335 E. Spouet dxudtovrs cannot stand with Kpioww 7@ ‘I. (Adam’s 
‘when he was in his prime’ would require édéov, not Séo10). Should we move 
axuatovre into the words following, so that it would agree with tr»? I do not 
feel very well satisfied with the double érec@a. If it is wrong, we should 
sacrifice the first of the two. 

341 A. mddaz is ludicrously out of place with Oeia tis. If we are not to 
read xai wadaid, as has been suggested, it might follow Tov. 

ib.c. 8a tadr’ dpa x.t.rX. should be made a question. In 346 A the run 
of the sentence is much obscured by putting a fullstop after r@v TovovTov. 

344 E. In 7d 8 ori «.7.d. the écOddr is out of its right place. Before 
yevéoOar, or after pév ? 

352 C. <a@s> mepiehxopévns ? emiotnpns ws T. HaoTEp a. UTO K.T.r.? 

357 A. I desire to withdraw my note in Platonica, p. 42, which rested on 
a misapprehension of the relations between petpntixy and dpiOuntixn. The 
latter appears here to be regarded as a species of the former. 


GORGIAS. 


448 Cc. éueipws perhaps stands for some other adverb, altered through 
the proximity of éwepias. 

452 A. mas yap ov, hain av icws, Covca> ® Lwxpares byiera? After -ws 
an ovo’ or ovca might easily be lost. Or icws, @ &.; tyiewa Cydp>? 

461 B. ovK Orlyns cuVvoUaias éoTiv wate ixavas SvacKkéfacOar. Read ws 
ye for dare, as I have suggested also in 458 E and elsewhere. 

492 E. ovx apa... eivas should be a question. 

493 A. That To c@pua éotw jpiv ojya is no doubt a thing which it might 
need one of of codpoi to suggest to Socrates, but would he need such a teacher 
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to suggest to him that our desires and the desiring part of us are of a 
changeable character? This can hardly be set down as a mystery, worthy to 
stand side by side with the other. Write then something like ris 5€ Wuyiis 
TOUTO év @ éTrOupiar eioiv <Céte because, or émel > Tuvyyaver .. . meTatrintew 
advw KdTw, Kai TovTO dpa x.T.Xr., putting only a comma after cdtw. dpa then 
indicates, as often, what was said by someone else, tov . . . Ta copar. 

tb. C. tadt’ éren@s pév Eotw vo Tt AToTra, Syroi pHv 6 ey K.T.X. 

The incompatibility of ésrvecx@s with to te has been noticed, and Cobet 
struck it out. It should, however, only be moved a few words on to follow 
Snot wnv. 

496 c. Should not €Xeyes be Aéyers ? I do not think Callicles has said it 
before, and the question is better in the present tense. 

512 c. Some such order as Aéywy ws... . €oTt Kal TapaKkanrov K.T.r., 
OF Tapaxadra@yv ... Kal Aéywv ws... E€oTW? 

513 B. ovTOS cE TroLncel, ws éTLOUpets, TOALTLKOY Elvat Kal PpnTopLKOY ? 

Just before perhaps <(@s> oovdtaror, as in the first words of A: cf. E. 
ws lost after ous. 

517 D. The eivas after dvvarov may be a perversion of tid, as I have 
suggested for the efvas four lines below after mopiotixov. eivae is hardly 
defensible in either place. 

521 B. As some unknown phrase has in any case to be assumed, I am 
inclined to think it may have been ei aot Muaov ye <_Muodv> Hdvov Kanreiv, 
like cxagdnv cxadny réyerv. Socrates has used the blunt word xcodaxevw. 

527 B. €xeioe <Cadixopévors >? Cf. 525 C, 526 B: Phaedo several times. 


PHAEDO. 


67D. pdrdwota 7 (or 4 Kal) povot, not wadwoTa Kai povor, is the regular 
and logical phrase. 

82 D. In Platonica, p. 79, I suggested cwpati irnperobvtres for the 
very obscure c@pati mAdTTOVTES. I have since found 6tav copate brnpetovca 7 
(yrvy7) in the little Hippocratean tractate repi évutviwy (beginning). 

92 DE. Read avrn éotw 7 ovcia <n > Exovoa. éyovea joined with éorw 
does not give the sense required. 

95 D. If wpoonxew is right, av should almost certainly be added to 
account for em. Cf. Platonica, p. 75. 

100 B. Read éAmifw cot éx tovTwy Thy aitiay aveupnoew Kal émideikerv 
@s «.T.A. See note in Burnet’s commentary. 

106 D. oayorn yap av Tt Addo POopav pn SéyouTo. 

In view of the great difficulty of yu, it may be worth while to suggest 
cXOAH yap av Tt ein Addo 6 POopay uy SéxorTo, in which 6 uy would be generic. 
But there are many strange uses of yu. 

108 E. wémevcpar... os... Seiv may be an anacoluthon, as is usually 
thought. But dezv may also be the participle = déov, as in Euthyph. 4 dD. 
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114 B. ot dé by dv S0Ewor Stadhepovtws mpos TO ociws Br@var- 

‘We must “understand ” {jv or some such word with ooiws’ (Burnet). 
But such understanding is not really possible here. dsadépovtes has been 
suggested, but could hardly indicate past time, as is necessary. Has not an 
infinitive been lost after dsadepovtas, e.g. €orrovdaxévat ? 

118. In the last words of the dialogue no one can show, I think, that 
Tov TOTe is a reasonable expression, as though Phaedo were speaking of a time 
now quite decidedly past. The circumstances make it plain that Socrates’ 
death must be taken as recent; otherwise it is inconceivable that Echecrates 
should say what he does at the beginning. Cobet wished to read avdpos, ws 
hueis hapev, TavtTwy Tr@TOoTe wv éerrerpaOnpev x.t.X. Perhaps it should be 
mavTwY wv ToTeE érepadOnuev. The words apiotouv xal ddXws ppovipwratov Kat 
S:cacordrov suggest another small transposition. If @\Aws is to mean anything 
like generally, it should be attached to a word of wider meaning than the 
rest, whereas dpovipwtdrov and Sicatordrov are both narrower than dpiotov. 
Perhaps, then, we ought to read <xai> ddrws apiorov Kal Ppovipwratov Kat 


OLKALOTATOU. 


SYMPOSIUM. 


175 B. The great difficulty which the editors have found here seems to 
arise from the mistake of making mapatiOere imperative. It is indicative, as 
mavtws is almost enough to show: ‘ assuredly you are in the habit of serving 
up,’ i.e. to me, and perhaps to guests of mine. 6... éoinoa means of 
course that he has never put anyone over them. 

We notice however two strange things: (1) an apparent implication that 
the slaves as a body determine the day’s dinner without control from any 
directing slave or even from the cook, (2) a suggestion that the dinner for this 
particular day is hardly settled even now, when it is about to begin. 

177 A. THALKOUT@ OVTL Kal TOTOUVTM De®. 

ToLloUT@? TogovT@~ and TyHA‘KovUT@ mean exactly the same. Ast (/extcon) 
cites Laws 2.670 D tois tnAtkovTas Te Kal ToLovTas; 3. 686 B THALKODTOY Kal 
TOLOUVTOY GVaTHpA. 

178 E. # after éavray may be merely a dittograph (H N) of v. «ai before 
didoTiwovpevoe seems also unsatisfactory: perhaps it stands for ws, or should 
kat , . . a@ddAndous follow pet’ aGdAAnAY ? 

179 A. There is surely something missing in «al pny . . . xevduvevovte. 

180 A. Kal éte ayévecos should follow ”Opnpos. ée:ta vewrtepos is quite 
unnatural after it. 

ib, E. mwaca yap mpakis wo’ execs avtn ef’ EavThs mpaTTomEevn ovTE Kady 
OUTE aioypd. 

mpatTouévn is omitted by Proclus and some modern editors. Should we 
not read <n > mpatropévy, an explanation of avtn éf’ éavtis ? So in what 
follows év 7H mpdéeu is opposed to avd. 
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181 E. Is reXevra right? The sense requires teXevtnoes, unless we are 
to read reAXeuvTay pérArXer. TéAOS too seems wrong (Badham). 

182 B. «ai addofc perhaps before écou. 

In c again the words seem out of order. tay dpyouévwy belongs to 
pidias toxupas cal xowwwvias. In what follows the suggested change of mdvra 
to tava is very probable: certainly the words are impossible as they stand. 

184 B. It is most unlikely that dovAevew . . . elvas goes with 7v. The 
alleged parallel in Phaedo 72 D is no parallel at all, for there ro avaBiwo- 
xkeaGat goes with éorw immediately and facilitates what follows. jv To pH 
KoraKeiav elvar SovrAevery is the very least we should have expected. With jp 
we have apparently to supply voyos from the foregoing words. Possibly voyos 
should be moved into the second clause, but vevousoras yap 87 jpiv below 
supports its present position. 

185 B. I think an infinitive dependent on mpo@vynOein must have been 
lost. 

186 B. teivwy for teiver, parallel to the adjectives ? Cf. éwrvyespmv in IgI D. 

187 C. €pwta Kai opovotay adAnrov. 

om. Kal Ep. GAr.? &p. GAR. Kal om. ? 

188 D. rovet or some such verb should be added to govern dvvapévous. 
It cannot possibly depend on trapackevafer, which has already a quite different 
accusative. 

189 E. Move & on alittle, probably to follow eidos. 

Ig0 A. ets opOov Ta oKérXn TrEepipepopevot KUBLOTAaCL. 

This second op@ov, not very suitable in sense, I suspect to be a mistake 
for tpoyov, wheel, due to careless repetition of the op@ov two lines above. 
Xenophon has tpoyov prpetoOar twice in his Symposium (2. 22: 7. 3). 

IQI A. tToGodv Exactov TO Hyutov TO avTOD cue. 

For ovynet, which awkwardly anticipates what is coming, read 7repenes, as 
in 209 B €ntet . . . Kai ovros Twepuw@v. The confusion of cvy- and zrepi- may 
arise from mepsBaddXovtes and cupmrrexopevos following. &xacror is the subject, 
TO Hptov TO avTov the object: cf. D fnrez . . . TO avTov ExacTos avpBoror. 

I95C. Tad... Wpadypata <ta> Trepi Deovs ? 

197 B. It is impossible to accept in the course of two lines (1) the 
remarkable genitives povoixns etc., (2) cuBepvay as itself a genitive, and again 
(3) further genitives governed by it. ovavxys etc. should perhaps be accusa- 
tives, parallel to tofcxny and the others. After «vBepvav something may be 
lost, e.g. xuBepvay <Kai dpxyew> Oeav te kai avOpwererv. But it may be 
noticed that the invention attributed to Zeus is his own exclusive personal 
possession, while the inventions of the other gods, male and female, were arts 
of general use. 

1b. D. €v Epyw (for 700m), €&v Aoyw? 7olw a repetition from moov just 
before: cf. on 190 A. 

201 D. womep ov éEnynow? é&nyeicOat is the proper word, and Cobet 
has noticed (V. L. 68, etc.) how often in compounds é€ is confused with 6.-. 
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204 B. In”Epas 8’ éotiv Epws mepl ro kadov can the second épws be 
justified ? Cf. however 199 D. 

For oy in ov 6€ ov «.7.X. I think 6 should be read, especially in view of 7d 
€pwpevov and 70 épwv following. 

207 D. Thechances are greatly against tov avroy Adyor being an adverbial 
accusative that occurs here and nowhere else. An expression so convenient 
for Plato and Aristotle would almost certainly have been found elsewhere. 
Has not a xara been lost through xara ro dvvartovr closely following ? 

214 B. @ ’Epvéipaxe, BérAticte Bedticrov <ai> martpos cal cwdpo- 
veotatou? trai is badly wanted, and would easily be lost before zrar. 

ib. C. é7retd) ovK eipnKas Kal éxmém@xas. Perhaps éxmémwxas xai ov« 
€lpnKkas. 

215 A. autos for ovTos? 

ib. B. Write bBprorns ef 7 ov; 

216 E. There is no plausible explanation or correction of Aéyw dyiv. 
Possibly we should read mavta tatta ta ktnpata <a> réeyw siwiy in the line 
before. 

220 C. Tues Tav Eévwv? 

223c. % for xai before otyopévous ? 


PHAEDRUS, 


228 B. ld@v pev dav hobn . . ., Seouévov 5é réyeww EOpvTtero. There 
is no propriety at all in making i6wv so emphatic. The really emphatic word 
is #00n, and é@pumrero is in pointed antithesis to it. Perhaps therefore #c00n 
pev idov, HoOn is what Plato wrote. But such emphasis is unusual, and it 
may be only that the second ‘dav has taken the place of avrov by careless 
repetition. 

230 D. If we wrote of or décor for ot before ta mewavta, we should restore 
grammar to the sentence. Cf. the use more than once of of and éco along 
with oftives in 234 A. 

235 D. €repa vrooyxes eimnwv? The tense of amexopevos is not inconsistent 
with this. 

244 E.  pavia éyyevouévn .. . eEdvtn érroince Tov éavTHs Exovta.. . 
AVow TO OpOas pavévTe . . . Evpopuevn. 

For the unintelligible tov éauvtis éyovra the MSS. of Aristides give roy 
avtnvy éyovta. Modern editors have cut out éyovta (Badham) or éaurijs 
(Burnet : glossema é&w arns fuisse suspicor). The genitive is enough perhaps to 
suggest Tov <ev > éauTis Exovta, and T@ opOas pavévte to confirm it. The loss 
of ev before ecav would be easy. 

259 A. Soxovow ... brép Keharis nua oi TéTTLYyes AdoVTES KAL GAAHXOLS 
dvareyopevor Ka0opav * ei odv idovev Kal v@ K.T.r. 

B has xaGopay alone, and so compels us to take it in the absolute sense, 
unknown to Attic, of look down instead of see. T and Stobaeus in quotation 
give xaQopay xai pas, but this is quite pointless, and seems due to xai vw 
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following. Can it be that, under the influence possibly of (Socev, xaBopav has 
arisen from an original «a@iferv? In Plato xafiterOar is more usual: see 
Ast’s Lexicon. 

273 A. tov ye Tetciay avrov jeTarnKas. 

It is difficult to see any force in avrov. Whether Tisias is distinguished 
from others or Tisias ‘in his own book’ (Thompson) from Tisias at second 
hand, the distinction implied seems unimportant. avros ? 

275 A. The future wapéfe: and d0fovew point to mopiters being a mistake 
for tropieis, a comparatively unfamiliar form. The future would certainly be 
more natural here than the present. 


Laws. 


965 A. pav opoiovs mavTas KexTnpévous. 
The participle means nothing. Read xexrnévny, referring to ryv rode 
and governing wavtas. Cf. in 964 D7 méus . . . hudAaKny KexTnpéevn. 


APOLOGY. 
29 C. ovd’ el pe viv dpeis adiere. 
Read adeite, like the optatives e/vrorvre and adiotre following. Stephanus 
suggested adiore, but adeire is nearer. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 
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THE LAST SIBYLLINE ORACLE OF ALEXANDRIA 
(Oracula Sibyllina, XIV. 284-361.) 
(Continued from p. 166.) 


312 Kat ToTe 57) SuKetav orpards avtixa Svapopos n&er 
Seiwa dépwy omdray madw BdapBapos érédOy 
. 7 ‘ , 4 > A 
Kapmov érav diowor Svatunfovow apovpas 
~ ‘ > ’ > ~ A . 3 4 
Tors Kakov avr’ ayalod dwce Deds tWuKépavvos 
Eivos Eeivov dei mpovopetoas ypvodv amexOn. 


The sense appears to be somewhat as follows: ‘An ill-fated army of 
‘* Siceli ” shall come, bringing terror with it ; but God shall give them evil and 
not good. Again and again stranger shall plunder stranger.’ 

312: The appearance of Sicilians on the scene is startling, and has been 
held to support the view that the whole prophecy is a mere hodgepodge of 
words without meaning. But a document, the text of which is obviously full 
of gross corruptions, is not to be condemned as unmeaning from its origin, 
merely because this or that particular word does not admit of explanation. If 
the presence of an army of Siceli at the time and place indicated is unimagin- 
able, the most reasonable inference is, not that the writer imagined the 
unimaginable, but that he wrote some other word. 

If the prophetic narrative adheres to the historic order of events, this 
passage ought to refer to something which took place between the Persian 
conquest of Egypt in 616-8 a.p., described in the preceding lines, and the 
Arab invasion of 639 A.D., to which, as we shall presently see, the following 
verses 317 sqq. apply. Now the most noteworthy event during that interval, 
from the writer’s point of view, is the reoccupation of Egypt by the Romans, 
in or about 627 a.D. That indeed is the one occurrence which could not 
possibly be omitted ; for the Romans, having been driven out of the country, 
must be brought into it again, before the writer can proceed to describe their 
final expulsion by the Arabs; whence it necessarily follows that in these five 
lines the return of the Roman garrison must be spoken of. 

To the modern historian, the interest of the period preceding the Arab 
invasion centres in the six years’ war between Rome and Persia (622-8 A.p.), 
‘the first of the Crusades,’ in which Heraclius inspired new life into his 
moribund empire, routed the forces of Chosroes in a succession of brilliant 
campaigns, reconquered his lost provinces, and finally, after the downfall and 
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death of the Persian king, dictated terms of peace to his crushed and helpless 
enemies, and returned in triumph to Constantinople, bringing with him the 
Holy Cross recaptured from the infidel. In the six campaigns of Heraclius, a 
Court poet found an analogy to the Six Days of Creation.!_ But our Alexandrian 
Jew saw these events with different eyes. To him, the most significant out- 
come of the war was the recovery of Egypt by the Romans; and that meant 
only a renewal of the former oppression. Moreover the war was fought out in 
regions remote from Egypt; and until the victories of Heraclius in other lands 
produced their effect on the Persian army of occupation in that country, the 
Alexandrians were not immediately concerned. No doubt the news of the 
successive defeats of the Persian king must have made a deep impression in 
the Egyptian capital ; but a writer who regards the Romans with bitter hatred 
naturally does not care to dwell on their successes, or to exalt the achievements 
of their emperor. He speaks gladly of Heraclius the slave; he ignores 
Heraclius the conqueror. 

As to the precise date and circumstances of the Persian evacuation and 
Roman reoccupation of Egypt authorities differ; but it is at any rate certain 
that the Romans at some time in 627-629 A.D., whether before or after the 
conclusion of peace with Persia, sent an army to occupy Egypt; and this 
must be the otparos mentioned in 1. 312. The Sibyllist shows his animus by 
calling this army dvcpopos, doubtless in view of the fate which was to befall the 
Roman forces on the coming of the Arabs in 639 A.D.; and it is rightly described 
as ‘ bringing terror’ to those who, like the writer, had reason to dread the 
renewal of the Roman rule. 

But what is to be made of 2eceAX@v ? The army in question was no doubt 
an army of the Roman emperor; but it might be indicated by naming the 
place from which the expedition started. What was that place? The move- 
ments of Heraclius during 626-7 are uncertain ; according to Professor Bury 
(L.R.E. II. 237-241), he prepared for the campaign of 626 by retaining one 
portion of his army under his own command to protect Armenia, and entrusting 
another to Theodore, while a third was sent as a reinforcement to Constanti- 
nople. Heraclius himself carried on operations in Azerbiyan, and ‘at the end 
of the year found himself in Media with a weak army’ (7b. p. 241, ‘ spent the 
rest of the winter in Azerbiyan’); ‘ we lose sight of him during the spring and 
summer of 627, and are unable to determine whether he spent those seasons in 
Media or in Assyria, where we meet him in autumn.’ Meanwhile, Theodore, 
in the course of 626, had won a victory in Mesopotamia. It would seem that 
up to this time no attempt had been made to dislodge the Persians from 
Syria; and that being so, the nearest point at which a force detached from 
one of the main armies could be embarked would be on the Cilician coast. 
We know also that Heraclius had in 625 A.D. won a victory at Germaniceia in 
Cilicia ; and from that time onward he probably either held Cilicia, or could 
occupy it without difficulty whenever it suited him to do so. (Theodore's 


1 George of Pisidia, Hexaemeron, The idea recurs in Theophanes (Bury, II, 244, n, 3). 
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army, for instance, after its success in Mesopotamia, could be employed for 
the purpose.) Moreover, Cilicia was within convenient reach of the Roman 
recruiting-grounds in Asia Minor. If then Heraclius wished to despatch an 
expedition by sea to Egypt at any time in or after 627 A.D., no more suitable 
starting-point for such an expedition than Cilicia could be named.? 

I would therefore propose to read ~ 

kai tote 8 é€x Kidixwv orparos avtixa Svopopos H€er : 
‘An ill-fated army shall come from Cilicia.’ By a partial erasure of the first 
two letters, EKKIAIKOQN would become CIKIAIKON: and & ot«irArKwrv 
would naturally be corrected into 57) Scxedov. 

313: The corrupt words orotay madwv BapBapos éréXOn probably refer to 
the Persians; and if so, awéX@n must be read for é7éXOn. For radu BapBapos, 
we may accept woAv8dpBapov é@vos (Alexandre): cf. III. 520, “EAAnow & 
oTotay ToAvBapBapov éOvos éréXOn. The compound (not found elsewhere) can 
hardly mean very barbarous; but it might serve to describe a Persian army 
made up of contingents drawn from different races, and speaking various 
strange tongues. 

autixa in |. 312 must be connected with ozodrav in the following line; as 
soon as the Persians have departed, the Romans willarrive. This disagrees with 
Dr. Butler’s assumption (supported by no strong evidence) of an interregnum 
of one or two years following on the departure of the Persians; but it would 
hold good on any other hypothesis. If the Roman expedition was sent before 
the end of the war, we may suppose that the weakened Persian garrison, 
despairing of successful resistance, fled on the first news of the enemy’s 
approach, and that the Romans gained possession of the country by a mere 
display of force, without serious fighting. 

314: xaptrov érav piowor Statpnfovow apovpas. This line should refer 
to the treatment of the ccuntry by the Romans after their return. But its 
meaning is very doubtful. Geffcken keeps the words unaltered, and constructs 
the sentence thus: dsatynfovowy apovpas (accus.), €rav dvowor xaprov (subject, 
dpouvpat). But the order of the words is strongly against this; and the sense 
is not satisfactory. 

duatpyyery means to cut in two, or to plough. The middle also occurs in 
the sense to plough (dpovpas dvatpnfEacGar, Ap. Rhod. 1. 628). One would 
rather have expected some word meaning to ravage; but d:atynfovewy, in 
combination with dpovpas, can hardly mean anything else than they will plough. 

gdvawor yields no meaning; it looks as if it had taken the place of some 
verb having the same subject as dsatyujfEovow: e.g. ‘ When they have reaped 


1 According to the received account of the the troops which he had brought with him.’ If 
war, it was in Cilicia that Heraclius had landed Gerland's view (accepted by Professor Bury in 
and made ready his forces in his first campaign his edition of Gibbon) is right, the story of the 
of 622 a.pD. ‘No place,’ says Professor Bury landing in Cilicia in 622 a.p. must be given up; 
(L.R.E, I. 228), ‘could offer a more secure’ but the suitability of that province for the 
retreat for organizing and drilling his army at preparation and equipment of an army remains 
leisure, and for assimilating the new recruits to unaltered. 
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the crop (Oepiowar),’ or ‘carried off the crop (adédwor), they will plough the 
fields.” This would be intelligible in itself, but would have no connexion with 
the context ; moreover, when ploughing and reaping are mentioned together, 
the ploughing is more likely to be that which precedes the reaping than that 
which follows it. 

Is the phrase here used in some metaphorical or proverbial sense? Cf. 
Job 4.8: idov rovs apotpi@vtas Ta aToTra * of 5€ orreipovTes avTa odvvas DepLodow 
éavtois. If the sense of that passage could be extracted from the text, it 
would suit well with the following line, ‘God shall give them evil and not 
good.” And such a sense may be obtained by interchanging Il. 314 and 315, 
and reading them thus: 


315 Tots Kaxov avt’ ayabod Swcet Deds inpixépavvos 





314 Kaptrov, érav dtatunEwowy apovpas. 

We may suppose that, the displacement of the lines having left «apzov 
without construction, a corrector attempted to remedy the defect by inserting 
dvowor, and this caused the extrusion of the original word. The sense wanted 
might be expressed, for instance, by xaxornre (cf. aporpi@vtas Ta ato7ra); or, 
hoyXneL Or 6tAocL: ‘ They plough the land with deadly weapons, and shall 
reap such harvest as their evil deeds deserve.’ Cf. the song of Hybrias 
(Bergk, Poet. Lyr. III. 1295), ore pot wrovtos péyas Sopu cai Eigos: ... 
TOUT@ yap apa, ToUT@ Oepif~w. But it is impossible to guess the missing word 
for which ¢vawoxr has been substituted. 

If this explanation is correct, the ‘ ploughing’ will signify the persecution 
of the Jews and the Monophysite Copts; and possibly also the severe exaction 
of taxes to repay the loan advanced to Heraclius by the Church for the 
expenses of the Persian war. And the harvest of evil, which the Roman 
ploughers are to reap, is their defeat and expulsion from Egypt by the Arabs. 
Cf. the Coptic writer, John of Nikiou :* ‘ All agreed in saying, ‘* This expulsion 
of the Romans and victory of the Muslims is due to the wickedness of the 
Emperor Heraclius and his persecution of the orthodox by means of the 
Patriarch Cyrus; this was the cause of the ruin of the Romans and the 
subjugation of Egypt by the Muslims.” ’ 

315: xaxov avt’ aya0ov dace: cf. I. 46 (of Adam and Eve) totvexev avr’ 
ayaboio XdBov Kaxkov, olov érpakarv: i.e. evil in place of the good that they 
expected, or that they had enjoyed before. (If the proposed transposition is 
accepted, évrav —— d:atun~wow apovpas serves as an equivalent for the oiov 
érpatav of I. 46). Hesiod, Theogon. 585 (of Pandora), érevd2) tedEe xadov Kaxov 
avr’ ayaOoio. Cf. also the Jewish ‘ Testament’ or ‘ Recantation’ of Orpheus,‘ 
l. 11: ovros & && ayaboio xaxov Ovnroiar dSidwor. 


' Cf. also Sib. I. 385 (Christian), drav ‘EBpata # Justin, Cohort. 15; Abel, Orphica, p. 144; 
rd kaxov Oépos dujowvrar, with reference to the Lobeck, Ag/aoph. I. 447 ff. In another recension 
punishment incurred by the Jews 8r: waida cod of the same verses (Euseb. Praep. Evang. XIII. 
died ynAHoavTO. 12; Abel, p. 147), the statement that God sends 
* Bury, II. p. 246. evil is denied; avrés 5’ éf d-yabGv Ovnrois kaxov ovK 
3 In Butler, p. 446. émiTéNnXeL. 
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316: Eeivos Ecivov dei mpovopevoas ypvcov amexyOyn. The verb mpovopever, 
to ravage, plunder, or take captive, may take accusative of person or thing. Cf. 
Sib. VIII. 141, tor’ “Apns “Apéa mpovopetoe, of a conqueror conquered by 
another. The sense is similar here; cf. 1. 287, dpwafovow éepnpepor adXroOev 
ad\ros. The history of Egypt is that of a succession of foreign invasions, in 
which each invader in turn is subdued or expelled by the next comer. Two of 
these invasions, that of the Persians and that of the returning Romans, have 
just been mentioned; and a third, that of the Arabs, is in the writer’s mind. 
The earlier invasion of Nicetas also (with the unsuccessful counter-invasion of 
Bonosus) was still within living memory. 

Is the verb of the sentence concealed in mpovopevoas, or in ypucov amex 7 ? 
If the former, we must write zpovoyetoe: (Rzach); and if that verb admits of a 
double accusative, we might translate, ‘ Again and yet again stranger shall rob 
stranger of the hateful gold.’ But the last two words are not satisfactory. 
Gold might be spoken of as the hateful cause of wars and conquests (cf. 
l. 351, ovxére yap Soros yYpvaos ovS dpyuvpos éotat: the Golden Age is an age 
when gold shall be no more); but in the present context, that point is not 
clearly brought out by the words. 

On the other hand, keeping 1povoyevoas, we might read a7réXOn (Alexandre) 
or a7réXOor, in future sense: ‘Again and yet again stranger shall rob stranger 
of the gold, and each in turn shall depart.’ But here again ypvoov is awkward. 

Possibly azrey@y has been substituted for some other word, by a blundering 
repetition of améXOn (éréXOn MSS.) in 1. 313. If so, the author may have 
written, for instance, ypvcov amdfer: ‘ Again and again stranger shall harry 
stranger, and carry off his treasure. The land is held by a succession of 
foreign masters, each of whom in turn conquers the one before, and wrests 
from him the wealth he has extorted from the natives. 





317 avrap émnv 57 wavtes erdpovt’ alwa éovros 
ca 4 ’ 7 4 y , 
OvpoBdpov dovia 7’ émi oapat. n&e éawa 
3 ~ > A A ’ > , > »% > ~ 
avTov Kak Kedhahns oxnmrpov 5 amoppie: am avrov 
320 ws 8 omdrav ev Sati diln yedoovra amavres 
haoi év Alyvmrw Tred€ovor Sé Kaptepa Eepya 
addov 8’ addov evpuxe odds 8 adadyros €v avrots 
a ¥ > ‘ ‘ , > A > Q , 
@S avTws emet Kat TapBos eréooetar avOpatroow 
pawopmevns epidos, woddoi 8 amddowrTo Kai addot 
a ‘AX , , e ‘ ‘on ¢ / 
325 adAndous KTEeivovTes UTO KpaTEpNS VopiVNS. 


(317 éréypovr’ OM: ero wor’ VH.—320 yevoovtrat MVH: yevowvtar O.— 
321 xaptepa VH: xpatepa QM.—322 etipuxe DO: etpnee VH: vevpuxe M.— 
323 woavtws érel nal tapBos MSS., according to Alexandre: as avtws érrei 
tapBos MSS., according to Rzach and Geffcken.) 

‘The blood of the Lion shall be shed; for a Lioness shall leap upon him, 
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and shall dash the sceptre from his grasp. The peoples of Egypt shall taste 
and be glad; they shall do valiant deeds, and the war-cry shall be heard 
among them far and wide. Terrible shall be the mad strife ; and many others 
also shall perish in fierce fight.’ 

This passage applies to the Arab invasion, already foreshadowed in the 
three preceding lines. The Lion is the Roman power, as before in 1. 304. 
The Lioness must therefore be the Moslem enemy of Rome. The ‘ shedding 
of the Lion’s blood’ may perhaps refer to the Arab conquests as a whole, 
including that of Syria, begun in 634 A.D., as well as the invasion of Egypt by 
‘Amr in 639. 

It has been doubted whether the second beast is a lioness. *7&er A€awva is 
an impossible ending, even for a Sibylline hexameter; and the influence of 
Aéwv may have caused Aéaiva to be substituted for some other word. Wila- 
mowitz suggests varva. But a hyaena is no match for a lion; and an obscene 
beast would not appropriately symbolize a nation which the writer regards 
with friendly feeling.’ It therefore seems better to rearrange the words, and 
read, with Alexandre, dovia 0’ 7&e éri cOpa éawwa. 

317: read érroyrov’ (Alexandre). 

TavtTes éTowovrar suggests the malignant joy with which the oppressed 
view the spectacle of the oppressor’s downfall. Cf. VIII. 151, oipo: eyo 
TpiTdXawva, ToT OGWouar yap éexeivo tocio trotet,? “Pa&yn, macw Sé padduoTa 
Aativois; Isaiah 66. 24: nai éEeXevocovtar Kai dovtat Ta KOXa TAY avOpeTwr 
Tav TtapaBeBnkoTay év éwoi* o yap ox@rAn€ a’ta@v ov TeXeUTHCEL, Kal TO Tip 
avtav ov aBecOnoetat, Kal Ecovtar eis Gpaciw mdon capi. Micah 4. II: 
éricuvnxOn eri oé €Ovn ToAAA AéyorTes EmuyapovpcOa, Kai érovovrat emi Lewy 
oi opOarpol nuov. 

318: OvpoPdopov MSS.: wpoBopov Nauck, from XI. 215 (said of Alexander), 
Sewos yap ve A€wy emrii~etar, @poRopos O7p :—which follows closely on @vpoSdpou 
€pdos, ib. 1. 212. Perhaps the less obvious word should be retained, seeing 
that the Lion is not a lion, but an empire; the Roman government is one 
that ‘ gnaws the spirit ’ of its subjects. 

319: «ax for eax (Gutschmid) and azopiwer (Mai) are obvious corrections. 

What is the grammatical construction of Il. 317-325? At first sight 
it looks as if as 8 omotrav . . . yevoovrar (al. yevowvrar) in 320 were a protasis, 
answered in 323 by the apodosis @s avtws [é7ei] Kai tadpBos éréooeta. But 
this is impossible; for it would yield the unmeaning combination, ‘ As when 
at a pleasant feast the peoples taste, etc., so there shall be terror-striking 
strife.’ The terrors of war cannot be likened to the pleasures of a feast. 

A better sense may be obtained by taking as [8’] ovorap év Saiti didn as 
an elliptical clause qualifying yevoovras (sc. Tod aiwartos). We must translate, 
‘The peoples will taste of it, as at a pleasant feast.’® 


1 £.5va would equally suit the metre. usage common in similes, Cf. Hom. Ji. Io. 5, 
2 Read, perhaps, coi mpocidv, ‘Poun. The ws 8 8&7’ dv dorpdwry mbois “Hpns,... ds... 
‘day’ which the speaker longs to see isthe day dveorevax:f’ ’Ayauéuywv. In that sentence, the 
of destruction of Rome. verb dependent on @s is omitted ; here, the verb 
3 This use of ws éréray is an extension of a_ of the drérav clause is also omitted, so that ws 
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a We have then a sentence consisting of a protasis (émrnv 87 émowovtar) 
ati followed by a series of clauses with future verbs (#£e., dmopiyver, yevoorrat, 
redéovat), each linked on by re or 6é€. If there is an apodosis, it must be one 
~~ of these linked clauses; but which? | The most marked division is at the end 
04. of the third line. LI. 317-319 describe what the peoples see ; in what follows 
ng we are told what they do in consequence of that sight. It is therefore best to 
Je take the words as (8"] omorav év dati pirn yevoovTat, . they will taste of it as 
~ s at a feast,’ as the beginning of the apodosis. But if this is right, the 6’ after 
ws, if not quite impossible, is gratuitously misleading, and it is best to omit it. 
ie The two clauses dovia @ H&eu emi cdua Néawa . . ., oxnmrpov 8 atropiwer 
of | at’ avtov, are Closely connected together, and separated from the other clauses, 
“4 by the fact that they have a different subject from the rest. They are inserted 
wd parenthetically, as an explanation of the afwa Xéovros spoken of in the preceding 
ds | line; and in prose they might have been connected with the first clause by 
‘d yap. But such a connexion would more naturally be expressed by dé than by 
te: perhaps therefore te and dé should be interchanged in these two clauses. 
| The first sentence ends with zroAvs & adadnros ev avrois in 1. 322. In the 
4 following line, the metrical impossibility of > avtws émei proves that some- 
P | thing is wrong. It would seem that a corrector, misunderstanding the 
. construction of ws o7roTay x«.T.X. in 320, and supposing those words to be the 


beginning of a fresh sentence, thought to find an apodosis to them in 323, and 
| accordingly inserted &s> atrws in that line to make the meaning clearer. The 
. ) 5’ in l. 320 may have been inserted by the same hand. 

| 320: ‘All the peoples in Egypt (Jews, Copts, Syrian refugees, etc.) shall 


. taste (of the blood of the wounded Lion) as at a pleasant feast.’ These words, 

if they stood alone, might signify nothing more than intense Schadenfreude ; 
, | but there is no reason to doubt that Egyptian natives took part in the actual 
, shedding of Roman blood, and that murders and massacres took place as soon 
‘ as the repressive force of the Roman government was weakened by the coming 


of the Arabs. The words redéovor dé xaptepa Epya imply that some at least of 

the inhabitants fought on the side of the invaders; and the statement is sup- 
| ported by historical evidence. What the feeling of the Jews was, we have 
| already seen. As to the Copts,! we are told, for instance, that in the Fayoum, 
: | shortly before the end of the first Arab war, ‘the inhabitants killed any Roman 
soldier they chanced to encounter.’ 

L 322, with the three following lines, describes civil war combined with 
foreign invasion. 

For dd ov 8 adXov, read adXos 8’ adXov (Alexandre). 

For etpuxe (al. etpnxe, vevpuxe) Alexandre conjectures épuxe: but an 





} oréravy becomes equivalent to ws alone. If 281, elcaro 5’ ws bre piwdv év jepoedéi wévrw. The 


written out in full, the sentence would run thus: use of ws el (like quasi) as an equivalent for ds is 
‘ The peoples will taste as (men taste) when (they analogous; e.g. Ji. 16. 58: riv mw’ AW éx yeupav 
taste) at a pleasant feast.’ Cf. Hom. I/. 4.462, édero. . . ws el tw’ drliunrov pweravdorny. 


hove 5’ ws bre wipyos évt xpatepy toulvy. Od. 5. 1 Butler, p. 319. 
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imperfect can hardly be justified. An aorist would be more suitable for 
describing an action repeated at many different times and places. Either 
épvée (from épuxw, hold back or fend off), or épvoce (from épva, drag away or 
carry off) would serve the purpose. 

323: &s avrws, wrongly inserted, has expelled the first word of the line,— 
probably some such word as depos. 

For émet read éxe? (sc. in Egypt), which is needed to give a meaning to 
xal ado in the following line, where the writer throws a passing glance at 
other countries (Syria and Palestine) which had also been invaded by the 
Arabs. The addAdoz are the people of those other countries. 

324: amroXowTo, optative in future sense. 

Lines 317-325 apply to the earlier of the two Arab wars in Egypt. 
Marching from Syria, ‘Amr crossed the border on December 12, 639, took Pelu- 
sium after a short siege, and advanced with little delay to the apex of the Delta. 
There, having been reinforced by another body of Moslems, he won a battle at 
Heliopolis, and laid siege to the Roman fortress of Babylon (Old Cairo), 
September 640. That fortress held out till April 9,641, when its capture set him 
free for further operations. He then advanced down the western Nile towards 
Alexandria, defeated the Roman forces which tried to bar his progress, and 
soon arrived beneath the walls of the capital (end of June, 641). But his force 
was insufficient to besiege the city; and after failing in a single hasty assault 
he withdrew, and marched back to Babylon, raiding the Delta on his way. It 
was at Babylon that Cyrus, the Roman governor, met him to discuss terms of 
peace, negotiated the surrender of the country, and signed the armistice by 
which the war was ended (November 8, 641). 

During the first eighteen months of the war, then, the Arab enemy never 
approached Alexandria. It was only once in the whole course of the war, and 
for a short time only, that the city was directly threatened by a foreign army ; 
and at no time was it in imminent danger of capture. But all this time the 
excitement and turmoil within the walls must have been intense. It cannot 
be doubted that there was from the first a strong anti-Roman faction in the 
city; and that faction must have grown in numbers and boldness with every 
fresh success of the Arab invaders. In every town of Egypt held by Roman 
troops there must have been a similar welter of conflicting sentiments and 
interests. During ‘Amr’s advance on Alexandria from Babylon,} ‘ division and 
disorder were spreading like a plague through the country, and it was not long 
before civil war was added to the calamities of the time. Lower Egypt was 
split into two camps, one party siding with the Romans, while another wished 
to join the invaders. ... Battle and pillage and burning of towns were 
common incidents in the conflict of the two parties.’ That is just such a 
state of things as is depicted in the lines before us. 


1 Butler, p. 285. 
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326 Kat Tore Kvavéas horiow<v> memuKacpévos NEEL. 
néovaowv> Svo ardor pwpdbeot addrAnrorcow 
Kat TpiTaTOs avToLoL KpLoOs peyas ex Kupnvys, 
a " ev) , , x , oe 6 
Ov mpi edeLa duyovTa payyns Tapa yevpace Netdou- 
> 3 3Q9 A ¥ eQa , 4 
ad’ odd &s ampynxtov ddov Ted€ovow azarrTes. 


326: ‘ There shall come one wrapped in dark scales.’ Who is this? In 
the preceding paragraph, the writer has been speaking not so much of the 
Arab invaders themselves (who for a long time did not come near Alexandria), 
as of the behaviour of the inhabitants of Egypt under the influence of the 
invasion. We should expect this to be followed by some account of the 
proceedings of the invaders. It is therefore to be presumed that 1. 326 refers 
to ‘Amr and his army. 

It may be doubted whether the words depict a serpent, or a man in scale- 
like armour. In XIII. 160 sqq., a symbolical beast—a serpent or dragon—is 
described in similar terms: éprrvoTnv Kvavoxpwov .. . drAKov avpovta podiorv. 
.. . Ofpa péytotor | ioBdrov PoBepov cupiypata moAr’ adgiévta. If a beast is 
meant, it seems strange that it is not expressly named by a substantive ; but we 
might account for the omission by assuming that some such word as éprrvotijs, 
@np, or Spaxwv occurred in a following line which has been lost. 

Such a beast might represent either the Arab army, or the Arab com- 
mander. But the Moslem power has just before, in 1]. 318, been symbolized by 
a lioness (or in any case by some feminine monster); and it is not likely that 
the symbolism would be changed. The ‘Scaly One’ therefore must be ‘Amr, 
represented either as a serpent,! or as a man clothed in armour resembling a 
serpent’s scales.? 

fee might mean either ‘he will enter the country’ or ‘ he will arrive at 
Alexandria.’ On the choice between these two alternatives, see below. 

327: the vox nihili wwpd0eo is almost certainly a corruption of Co >poppoboe 
(Meineke), ‘ pulling together.’ The two men are comrades or colleagues, 

328: the false quantity in xpios can easily be remedied by writing avtois 


a shirt of chain-mail reaching to his ankles could 
sit on horseback, I am unable to explain ; but the 
general description holds good independently of 
this detail.) An Arab warrior, then, was literally 


1 Cf. ‘Amr’s description of himself (Hisham 
ibn al Kalbi, in Butler, p. 203): ‘Iam the deaf 
adder, from whose bite none may recover, whose 
sting renders a man sleepless.’ 





2 Karabacek (Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, Fithrer 
durch die Ausst., p. 134) thus describes the equip- 
ment of the Arab horsemen who invaded Egypt: 
‘Die schweren Panzerreiter waren mit einem 
den ganzen Kérper bedeckenden, von den 
Schultern bis zu den Knécheln herabreichenden 
Panzerhemd aus Ringelgefiecht bekleidet ; iiber 
das Haupt fiel auf die Schultern herab wiederum 
ein eisernes Ringelgeflecht, das sogenannte 
Mighsar, gleichzeitig als Visir und Miicken- 
schutz dienend; dariiber ward der konische 
Eisenhelm aufgesetzt.’ (How a man clothed in 


‘wrapped’ in chain-mail; and the interwoven 
iron rings might very well be likened to a 
serpent’s scales. 

According to Oman’s Art of War in the Middle 
Ages, pp. 184 ff. (Butler, p. 131), ‘The ordinary 
equipment of the Roman cavalry soldier at this 
time was a steel cap, a coat of mail, gauntlets, 
and steel shoes'; but the mail covering the head 
and shoulders, which is mentioned in the case 
of the Arabs alone, would constitute a marked 
difference in appearance, and it may be this that 
is specially referred to in the words of the text. 
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for avtoiot: and the blunder is more likely to have been committed by a 
copyist than by the original writer. 

Tpitatos avtois, if sound, must be understood in the sense of tpitaros éri 
Tots OF dua Tois: but perhaps the latter should be read. 

329: ‘of whom I have already told that he fled out of the fight beside the 
Nile-stream.” But we have not been told anything of the sort. This proves 
that there is a lacuna at some earlier point. 

Alexandre alters payns into payn: but cf. Hom. Od. 1. 18, ovd’ évOa 
mwepuypevos ev aéOrAwv. Perhaps the genitive may be retained, in the sense 
‘fled out of the fighting.’ 

330: ampnxtov odov TeXéovow arravtes: ‘ ineffectual shall be the journey 
which all of them shall accomplish ;’ that is, these three men, one and all, shall 
effect nothing by their coming. odd» refers to #£ovow in 1. 327: they will fail 
to carry out the purpose for which they came. 

But how is add’ ovd’ &s to be explained? Assuming a violent aposiopesis, 
we might punctuate thus; add’ ovd’ &s* ampnxtov x.t.r. ‘ But not even so 
(shall it be) ; they shall fail.” But this is hardly possible. Either, then, we 
must write adda xat @s (Alexandre) or something similar; or else we must 
assume that the words needed to complete the sense have fallen out. The 
missing words, (the last part of one line and the beginning of another,) should 
describe the thing they purposed and failed to do; e.g. ‘ But for all that they 
shall not (drive back their enemy ;) their coming shall be in vain.’ 

In Il. 327-330, the writer speaks of three men, who are closely grouped 
together, but are not connected with the ‘Scaly One’ of 1. 326; for if he 
belonged to the same group, the last would be rérapros and not tpitaros. 
Consequently adAdoz in |. 327 must be taken as linking the ‘ pair of comrades’ 
not to the ‘Scaly One’ mentioned before them, but to the tpitatos mentioned 
after them; in prose, it would be #€ovcw addos te d¥0 Kai o Kpids rpitos wv. 
The three must be on the side of the Romans, and not on that of the Arabs; 
for the writer asserts with emphasis that they failed to accomplish their object. 
It is true that ‘Amr withdrew baffled for a time, after his premature attempt on 
Alexandria; but our Jew would certainly dilate on the complete and final 
failure of his enemies the Romans, rather than on a partial and temporary 
failure of his friends the Arabs. 

Of these three men, the third is clearly the person of most importance; 
for he is spoken of at greater length than the others, and he alone is symbolized 
by a beast-name. Now in the history of the events which terminated with the 
surrender of Egypt to the Arabs, a leading part is played by a mysterious 
personage called by Arab writers ‘the Mukaukas’ or ‘ Mukaukis,’ and in a 
Coptic document, ‘the Kavyos.’ Dr. Butler, on grounds which he holds to 
be absolutely convincing, identifies this Mukaukas with the Patriarch Cyrus ; 
and if we accept his conclusions, Cyrus must have been, in the eyes of the 
Alexandrians of the time, the most prominent man on the Roman side. He 
was appointed Patriarch of the imperial Church and Governor of Egypt by 
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Heraclius in 631 A.D., soon after the recovery of the country from the Persians. 
During the eight years preceding the Arab invasion, he held the combined 
functions of ecclesiastical and political administrator ; and he employed his 
powers in forcibly suppressing the heretical Coptic Church. It seems probable 
therefore that the third of the three men, ‘ the great Ram,’ is Cyrus. 

The Ram had previously ‘ fled out of the fighting beside the Nile.’ This 
statement also points to Cyrus. During the war, Cyrus was for a time shut 
up with the beleaguered Roman garrison in the fortress of Babylon (the walls 
of which were washed by the Nile). He negotiated a surrender of the fortress, 
and in order to get his proposals ratified, quitted Babylon, and made his way 
down the Nile to Alexandria—a proceeding which, by a malevolent witness at 
least, might well be described as a ‘ flight beside the Nile.’ 

From Alexandria Cyrus was summoned to Constantinople by Heraclius, 
who, disapproving his proposal of surrender to the Arabs, disgraced and 
banished him. But during the confusion at Constantinople, caused by the 
disputed succession on the death of Heraclius in February, 641, Cyrus was 
recalled from exile; and he was despatched to Egypt by Heraclonas, (that is, 
by the party of Heraclius’ widow Martina,) with reinforcements for the Roman 
garrison, and with powers to negotiate with the Arabs. His arrival at 
Alexandria on this occasion was one of the most striking events which took 
place there during the interval between the previous appearance of ‘Amr before 
the walls and the subsequent cessation of hostilities. If he had already decided 
in secret to surrender the country, his intention was unknown at the time of 
his arrival; all that appeared on the surtace was, that now at last a strong man 
had come to take charge of affairs, and to put an end to the turmoil and 
anarchy prevailing in Alexandria and throughout the land of Egypt ; and we 
are told that when Cyrus landed (September 14, 641), the whole city went wild 
with delight, ‘ rejoicing and giving thanks for the arrival of the Patriarch.”? 
Our Sibyllist indeed must have witnessed this temporary revival of the Roman 
hopes with very different feelings ; and doubtless there were many in the city 
who felt with him. But for the moment the adherents of Rome had the upper 
hand, and the disaffected were cowed into sullen silence. 

The return of Cyrus then is the event spoken of in 1. 328 as ‘the coming 
of the Ram.’ And if so, it can hardly be doubted that the words Kpsos éx« 
Kupnvns are intended to suggest the name Kdpos by their form.? 

There is indeed no independent evidence that Cyrus came from Cyrene ;* 
but there is no evidence against it. The place of his exile is unknown; we are 
only told that, when he was recalled, a large fleet was sent to fetch him back.‘ 


' John of Nikiou, in Butler, p. 313. (My  Phasisin Colchis. Is it possible that é« Kupjvys 
hearty thanks are due to Dr, Charles for his here means ‘from Cyrus-land,’ i.e. from the 
kindness in lending me the unpublished MS. of land of the river Cyrus (of Iberia), the upper 
his translation of John of Nikiou.) course of which lies between the Colchian river 

* Kpids is metrically interchangeable with Phasis to the north and an Armenian river 
Kipos; and both words begin with the same Phasis to the south? 
letter. 4 John of Nikiou (Butler, p. 303): ‘ Constan. 

3 Before his appointment as Patriarch and _ tine assembled great number of vessels, and 
Governor of Egypt in 631 a.p., he was bishop of | sent them under Kiriis and Salakrids [sic] to 
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This fact proves that he was residing in a distant country, and one exposed to 
hostile influences ; and Cyrene, to which the ferment of Egypt had probably 
by this time already begun to spread, would be such a country. 

The dvo adda of 1. 327 must be two prominent Romans who were 
associated with Cyrus, and arrived in Egypt together with him ; and the names 
of two such men are recorded. Theodore, the commander of the Roman army 
in Egypt, had been summoned to Constantinople to confer with the home 
government, and returned in company with Cyrus to resume his command ; 
and a certain Constantine, who was appointed to command the local militia of 
Egypt, sailed to Alexandria with Cyrus and Theodore+ The two generals 
would be correctly spoken of as oyoppofot addAndrotow. Theodore and Con- 
stantine are mentioned together later on, as the two men to whom Cyrus first 
communicated the terms of the capitulation; the chiefs of the army and of the 
civil government, when summoned by Cyrus to a council, presented themselves 
before him ‘ headed by Theodore and Constantine’;? and on the death of 
Cyrus in the following year, Theodore was appointed governor in his place, 
and Constantine commander-in-chief in place of Theodore, to carry out the 
stipulated withdrawal of the Roman forces.* Thus it appears that, next to 
Cyrus himself, Theodore and Constantine were the two men of highest 
standing on the Roman side; and the relative positions of the three are 
accurately described in the lines before us. 

As has already been pointed out, 1. 329 proves that at some earlier point 
there occurred a passage, now lost, in which mention was made of the flight or 
departure of Cyrus, an incident which occurred during the siege of Babylon. 
In what position are we to suppose that this lost passage stood? It cannot 
have been before 1. 316; for down to that point the narrative deals with events 
which preceded the coming of the Arabs. An account of the earlier stages of 
the Arab invasion might have been placed between Il. 316 and 3£7; or between 
ll. 325 and 326; or between Il. 326 and 327; no other position is possible. 
And of these three places, there is reason to prefer the third; for the state- 
ment contained in 1]. 326, as it now stands, is impossibly short and abrupt. 
The writer cannot have introduced a mention of ‘Amr merely to assert the one 
fact that ‘he came’; he cannot have stopped there and said no more about 
him. This, then, is the point at which a further account of “Amr’s doings, 
including the siege of Babylon, should be given. And if the siege of Babylon 
was spoken of after 1. 326, it follows that that line must be referred to the first 
entrance of the Arabs into Egypt in 639 A.D., and not to their advance on 
Alexandria in 641 A.D., when the siege of Babylon was already ended. 

The repeated verb #£e — #£ovow forms an apparent connecting-link 
between Il. 326 and 327, now that the two lines stand together, but affords no 
bring the Patriarch Cyrus to him.’ The names _ but this can hardly be anything more than a 
of the two commanders of this fleet, as they coincidence. 
appear disguised in the Ethiopic translation of an 1 Butler, p. 307. 


Arabic translation of a Coptic or Greek original, 3 Ibid. p. 365. 
have acurious resemblance to the Kpidés of 1. 328 3 


2 Ibid. p. 330. 
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proof that they were originally contiguous ; and when the word adAdox is taken, 
as it should be, to refer to the tpitatos which follows, and not to anything 
that has preceded, it becomes apparent that ll. 326 and 327 are really uncon- 
nected. There can therefore be no objection to placing the lacuna between 
them. 

We must suppose then that the mention of ‘Amr in 1. 326 was followed by 
a passage describing, with more or less detail, the course of events between the 
first crossing of the frontier by the Arabs in December, 639, and the return of 
‘Amr from Alexandria to Babylon after June, 641. What was the length of 
the lost passage, and how many of the incidents of the war were mentioned 
in it, there is nothing to show; we know only that it contained an express 
mention of the departure of Cyrus from Babylon during the siege, and that it 
led up to the return of Cyrus to Egypt, which is spoken of in ll. 327-8. 

The coming of Cyrus thus falls into its right place, as the last incident in 
the narrative of the earlier Arab war. For Cyrus, shortly after his arrival, 
opened negotiations with ‘Amr, and accepted terms of peace, under which the 
Romans were required to withdraw their forces from Egypt. An armistice of 
eleven months was arranged, to allow time for the ratification of the treaty at 
Constantinople and at Medina; and at the termination of the armistice 
(September 17, 642) the last Roman troops sailed away from Alexandria, 
leaving the capital and the whole country in the possession of the Arabs. 

What were the motives which led Cyrus to accept, and the central 
government to ratify, these humiliating terms—whether it was despair or 
treachery, and if treachery, what was the advantage which the traitors hoped 
to gain—it is impossible to discover. The only thing clearly visible to the 
Alexandrians was that Cyrus and his associates had failed in the purpose (the 
professed and ostensible purpose at least) with which they had arrived upon 
the scene; that is, the purpose of ridding the country of the invaders, and 
re-establishing the authority of Rome.” ampnxtov odov Tedéovaw. 





‘ ld \ , ld 3 , 
331 Kav ToTe pev weyalwy TepiTehAopevwv EvLavTwV 
ETOOVTAL pHKYH TokvHTVYa* avTap EeELTa 
ld > > > 4 , , , > ~ 
Onoer év Aiy’mtw Todepos madi SevTEpos avrors * 


> » A > ~ » 
VAULAXLN 5 €aTat, veKos & avTrotow ovK eoTat. 





1 Supposing, as is probable, that the lost 
passage spoke of ‘Amr in terms of praise or ap- 
proval, that might of itself be enough to account 
for its excision ; for a Christian reviser would 
find cause for offence in a passage which spoke 
well of a victorious infidel; and it is easier to 
cancel objectionable verses than to alter them 
or compose others in their place. Doubtless 
others also among the many lacunae in the 
Jewish Siéyllina are due to a similar cause. As 





we know that Christians sometimes interpolated 
passages to express their own views, we may 
infer that they also—and probably even more 
frequently —-cut out passages of which they 
disapproved. 

2 Cyrus died four months after the signing of 
the armistice ; and in the chronicle of John of 
Nikiou (Butler, p. 361) his death is attributed to 
‘the remorse of having delivered Alexandria into 
the hands of the Muslims. 
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> 
335 @ pédeo, xeipwv eoTar modrews emionjpor, 
“ ‘4 , , 
Kal TohkEmors OKVAEVWA yeEernoETaL, OVK Emi Snpor. 
‘ , 57 , ‘an e , ¥ 
Kal TOTE ON KwpPNS TOAAHS Sporéppoves avdpes 
gpevEovrar Seihoi, Sodiovs 8 a€ovor toxjas. 


(334 vavpayin QVH: xavyin M.—‘ Codd. male veixos: unus melius vios’ 
Alex.) 


331-2: The signing of the armistice in 641 A.D. was followed by four 
years of uninterrupted tranquillity ; and from the time of the withdrawal of the 
Roman garrison in 642, Alexandria enjoyed the benefits of Arab rule, which, 
from the Jewish writer’s point of view at least, was mild and equitable in 
comparison with that of the Romans. Compare his description of Egypt 
under the Persians, in 1. 297. 

Four years is a long time or a short time according to the standpoint of 
the speaker; it is a matter of perspective. Assuming that the passage was 
composed very shortly after the final struggle of 645-6 A.D., the writer might 
naturally enough describe in these terms four years of undisturbed peace, in 
contrast to the stormy times which had preceded. 

Towards the end of 645 A.p., the treaty of peace was broken by the 
Romans. A fleet of three hundred ships, under the command of Manuel, 
sailed into the harbour of Alexandria, surprised and slaughtered the small 
Arab garrison,’ and took possession of the city. This is the incident described 
in Il. 333-6. 

333: for Oncer’ read either éocer’ or ornoer’ (Alexandre): more probably 
the latter. Cf. IV. 62, cai rote 8 Mydas Tlépcaici te PvAOTIs aivy | oTHTETAL 
év TOAELO. 

For wanduwv read mad (Mai). 

The weak and ambiguous avrois can easily be corrected into adrvs. 

334: vavuayin is satisfactory, in the sense of a fight between men in ships 
and men on shore. The other reading, xavyin, is impossible. The sense 
‘boasting’ would be inappropriate; moreover, the word is unknown, and 
cannot be regularly derived from the stem of cavyac@au.” 

vixos 8’ avtoiow ove éorar is wrong in sense as well as in metre; for there 
is nothing to show which side is denoted by a’rotow. A similar phrase, vicn 
8’ ov« €aoetat avtots, occurs in XIII. 38, and may have given rise to the false 
reading here ;? but what is wanted is a statement that one of the two parties, 


unknown word in use among the Egyptian 
natives. A reference to Cyrus himself is impos- 
sible, as he died before the time here spoken of ; 
but if the word is a title, there may at this time 
have been another Kavxws. More probably, 
however, xavxin is merely a corruption of 
vav(ua)xln. 

3 Or the reading a’rots may have come from 
aris (MSS. arrois) in the preceding line. 


1 Butler, p. 468: ‘ There were only a thousand 
Arab soldiers to defend the city; these were 
quickly overpowered and slain, very few making 
their escape: and Alexandria came once more 
under the dominion of the Caesars,’ 

2 The question suggests itself, whether the 
variant is in some way connected with ‘the 
Kavxios’ or ‘ Mukaukis.’ No convincing explana- 
tion of that title or nickname of Cyrus has been 
put forward ; it was probably derived from some 
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(viz. the Arabs) will fail to win the fight—a reluctant admission that on this 
one occasion the writer’s friends were beaten by the hated Romans. This 
sense might be obtained by writing vixos 8’ ayaOotow améorat, ‘victory will 
desert the good men’ (i.e. the good cause). ayaGoitowy is metrically equivalent 
to ’ApaBeoow, and has the same initial. 

335: for yelpwr, read yeipwy’ (Friedlieb), conquest. The city shall be 
captured. 

336: mroréuous oxvrevpa yevnoerat. The people of the city probably 
suffered harsh treatment at the hands of the victorious Roman army; and the 
Jews, being notoriously friendly to the Arabs, would naturally be handled with 
special severity. 

Should zroAeuious (trisyll.) be read in place of wodréyors? The metrical 
irregularity is not decisive against it. 

ovx émi Snpov: ‘but not for long.’ The Romans were soon to be driven 
out again. They retained possession of the city for about half a year. 

337: X@pns ToAAHS opoTéppoves avdpes should mean the country people in 
the neighbourhood of the city. But ‘neighbours of much country’ will not 
do. Read xal tote & &yywpot, Torews opmoréppoves avdpes, | PevEovrar: ‘The 
people of the country, neighbours of the city, shall flee, poor wretches, and 
take their parents with them.’ 

338: Sodtovs: There can be no reason to cast an aspersion on the 
character of the aged peasants. Read zrodsovs (Geffcken). 

‘Manuel’s army not only held Alexandria unchallenged, but they roamed 
over the adjacent country of the Delta, plundering the towns and villages and 
levying supplies of corn and wine and money with impunity. . . . The people 
were for the most part treated as conquered enemies.’? It is the effect of 
these plundering raids that is described in Il. 337-8. 





‘ 4 > , ~ , A ” 
339 Kail maduv éeyKipoovor taida péya vikos exovTes 
y , > , , > , 
lovdaious d\€oovor peveTTTo\enovs avOparrovs 
” ey & A Af , 
axpis ados wohuns KepailovTes troh€porow 
TouLeves Gpporepor TEept Tatpidos nde TOKHwY 
Once 5€ POiypwevoror TpoTravopdpwr yévos avdpav. 
at ai 6mdco. dares TEpi KUpaTAa VHXHGOVTAL ° 
345 moddolt yap Keivovrar emi Wapaladeas axtas* 
EavOa Kdpynva mévovra, vm AtyuTTiwy meTenvar. 
57 tote Tov “ApdBov peredevoerar aipna Bporecov. 
(339 éyxvpcovoe MQ: dyxtipcovot VH.—346 mécovtae M: mec@vta Q: 
méowvtac VH.—347 89 t6tre MVH: cal 8% OTe Q.) 


Butler, p. 470. The Copts of the Delta for the losses they had suffered through these 
villages were afterwards compensated by ‘Amr raids; ibid. p. 488. 
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On the news of the Roman success, ‘Amr, who had fallen into disfavour 
with the Caliph on account of his leniency in the exaction of tribute from his 
Egyptian subjects, was again placed in command of the Arab forces. Advancing 
from the new Arab capital at Cairo, he encountered and routed the Roman 
army at Nikiou, pitched his camp before Alexandria, and (aided perhaps by 
confederates, Jewish or other, from within) forced an entrance into the city. 
‘The Arabs rushed in, plundering, burning, and slaying all before them; ... 
and the work of slaughter went on till somewhere in the middle of the city 
‘Amr himself put an end to it.... Some part of the Roman soldiers 
managed to reach their ships and put out to sea: but great numbers perished 
in the city, and Manuel himself was among the fallen.’? 

It is this recapture of Alexandria by the Arabs that is described in the 
lines before us. LI. 344-6 depict the closing scene, when the Romans have 
already been beaten back to their ships; the preceding lines therefore must 
apply to the earlier stages of the struggle. 

339: those who ‘ come (?) back again, greatly victorious,’ are evidently the 
Arabs. In aida, we have for the third time (cf. ll. 289 and 300) a case of rrais, 
where some other word should stand. Here, woXe or wvXats would suit the 
metre; but ‘ They shall fall in with or encounter the gates’ is a strange expres- 
sion.2 It is probably better to read éyxvpaovert tédas, ‘ They will come back 
and make their appearance close at hand, greatly victorious.’ Manuel’s forces, 
defeated at Nikiou, ‘were driven in headlong rout towards Alexandria. The 
broken army reached the capital in great disorder, hotly pursued by the 
Arabs.’ The words éyxvpoovot méXas might apply to the arrival of the 
victorious Arabs at the gates of the city. éyxvpew is usually followed by a 
dative ; but the absolute use may perhaps be justified by that of the similar 
verb évtvyxavev.4 The reading 7réXas involves only a slight textual change 
from maida: for e and a are frequently interchanged, and A is easily mistaken 
for A. 

341 describes the pursuit of the routed Romans through the city down to 
the harbour shore. For xepaifovres, cf. Hom. I/. 2. 861, 60 rep Tpaas Kepaige 
Kat addXous: ib. 21. 129, tpets pev hevyovtes, eyo 8 SmriOev Kepaitwyv. The 
plural vroAéuorow is strange: probably the Sibyllist wrote maddynow. CE. 
Hom. Il. 5. 557, craOuovs avOpeérwv xepaitetov, dppa Kai avtTw | avdpav év 
Taraunot catéxtaber o€éi yaXK@. , 

But what is the significance of "Iovdaious orécovar in 1. 340? It Is likely 
enough that during the street-fighting some Jews may have been killed, either 
by the Romans (supposing that the Jews joined in the fight on the Arab side), 


1 Butler, p. 475. the Byzantines. The word mpéxovpoor, in the 
2 wédec Or wHAats WOuld require a verb in the sense of prima asies, occurs in Chron, Pasch. ad 
sense of ‘incursum facient’; and éyxipew could Ann, 626. 
hardly bear that sense—unless, indeed, on the 3 Butler, p. 473. 
assumption that its meaning was modified by 4 Does the other reading, dyxtpoove., point to 
association with the Latin incurrers, which, as a a variant dyxdyovs:, ‘ they shall raise their heads 
military term, may have survived in use among’ _ again’ ? 
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or by the Arabs, who may here and there have failed to distinguish friend from 
foe. But even if it was so, why should the writer go out of his way to speak of 
a fact which merely detracts from the completeness of the triumph he is cele- 
brating? In his account of this decisive victory over the great enemy of the 
Jewish race, which ends the whole piece with a fitting climax, a mention of the 
incidental loss of a few Jewish lives would be out of place.’ We must conclude 
then that the Jews are here the slayers, not the slain. Most of the killing 
was no doubt done by the Arabs; but when the Romans were once routed, 
the Jews would certainly not deny themselves the luxury of ‘tasting of the 
blood of the stricken Lion’; and it is their part in the business that chiefly 
interests the writer, who may very likely have joined in the work of butchery 
with his own hand. We must therefore read "Iovdator or€cover in |. 340. 
(A Christian reviser, with a taste for Jew-baiting, would be ready enough to 
substitute an accusative termination for the original nominative.) And when 
this correction has been made, peverrtoréuous avOpwrrovs falls into its right 
place, as the object of both oAécovar and xepaifovres. In pevertoréuovs we 
may note a touch of irony; the despised Jew shows himself more than a match 
for the valiant warriors of Rome. 

But there still remains a difficulty about 1. 339; for that line introduces 
the narrative of the recapture with intolerable abruptness, and no subject 
is provided for the verb éyxvpoovor. As the words now stand, the reader is 
almost compelled to supply a subject for that verb from the deAoi of the 
previous line, the country people who flee before the ravagers; but that is 
impossible. Consequently, we must infer that a line has been lost before 
l. 339, and that the two lines together spoke of the return of the Arabs and 
their irruption into the city, and thus prepared the way for the main subject of 
the paragraph, namely, the triumph of the Jews over their Roman enemies. 
The constant usage of the Sibyllists makes it probable that the sentence began 
with dA omoray or some equivalent. (Cf. Il. 300, 317, 348.) If so, we may 
suppose that the lost line contained a verb in the subjunctive, to which 
éyxupoovat (read -awor) was coupled by «ai. ‘(But when the Arabs gather 
fresh forces,) and draw near again, mightily victorious, then the Jews shall 
slay, etc.’ 

342: certain people are doing something ‘ for fatherland and parents.’ It 
seems that a participle (e.g. adyvvopevor or papvapyevor?) must be concealed 
under the impossible vrozpéves audotepor. One might propose oi wev auvopevor: 
but there is no oi dé to follow. 

Who are these people? Certainly not the Arabs, nor the Romans; for 
both are at a distance from their homes. It must therefore be the Jews.’ 
But where is the zarpis of an Alexandrian Jew to be found? If there were 


! Geffcken, though not aware of the true 2 The other inhabitants of Alexandria were too 
application of the prophecy, corrects "IovSaiovs much split up into hostile factions to be spoken 
into "Iovdato 5’, rightly remarking that‘ dieJuden of as acting asa united whole, There must have 
sollen ja zuletzt siegen.’ been partizans of both sides in the city. 
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Jews who looked on Alexandria as their true home, our Sibyllist is certainly 
not one of them; for he is so little of an Alexandrian patriot, that he exults 
over the events which led to the devastation and dismantling of the city. 
Consequently, his watpis can only be Jerusalem, the home of his national 
memories and dreams. And as his people could not be spoken of as fighting in 
the streets of Alexandria to defend Jerusalem, he must have spoken of them as 
fighting to avenge it. He has not forgotten what the Romans did to Jerusalem 
nearly six centuries before, and how in his own lifetime, (until the coming of 
the Arabs,) its site was still defiled by the emblems of their impious worship ; 
and he knows how they have dealt with his forefathers, from the time of Titus 
down to his own day. I therefore accept Herwerden’s conjecture, 


TOLWHY apvUpEvot TEpL TrAaTPLOOS HOE TOKHMD. 


343. The tporatopopwy yévos avép@y are unquestionably the Romans, 
proud of their long record of past triumphs,’ the latest of which, and one of 
the greatest, was the triumph of Heraclius over the Persians. The thought of 
the past glories of Rome adds a zest to the sight of her present humiliation, as 
in so many Biblical passages of exultation over the enemies of Jerusalem.? 
The first half of the line, then, must be emended accordingly ; and in place of 
Oncer 5é POipévorct, we must read xeicerar ev POipeévorct, ‘shall be laid low 
among the dead,’ or something equivalent. 

344: for ai ai read at—or rather ad. It is a cry of exultation, not of 
SOrrow. 

vnxnoovra:: the Romans try to escape by swimming out to their ships. 

346: £av0a: a recognized term to describe the fair-haired barbarians from 
northern Europe, of whom a Roman army of this date would be largely com- 
posed. The term is better authenticated for the seventh century than for the 
third. The Emperor Maurice, in his otparnyixov, groups Teutonic (and 
Slavonic ?) peoples together as fav@a €@vn.*® Cf.4 Vassiliev, Amecdota Graeco- 
Byz. 1. 44: wat xpatnoe éri thy “Emrandodor 10 EavOov yévos. Ibid. I. 36: Kai 
jpepooe Ta EavOa €Ovn. Imperatoris Leonis Oracula, p. 1150, Migne. 

For Aiyurrtiwy merenvav read aiyumi@y wet. (Mendelssohn.) 

‘Their corpses shall be a prey to vultures’ is the sense suggested; but 
mwécovtat UT’ aiyumi@v can hardly mean anything else than ‘ they shall be struck 
down by vultures’; and that would be absurd. There is therefore reason to 
suspect some dislocation. The best remedy is to assume that the second half 
of one line and the first half of another have been lost after wécovrac: ‘ The 
yellow-haired men shall be struck down, (and their bodies shall lie unburied, 
to be devoured) by vultures.’ 

344-5: ‘ Many will swim out to sea, for many will lie upon the shore:’ the 


? E.g. Isaiah xiv. 3 ff., of the King of Babylon. 
3 Bury II. 19. 
4 Geffcken ad loc. 


1 The word rporawixos was used officially as 
an epithet of Roman emperors ; e.g. of Justinian, 
in Chyon, Pasch, 
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connexion is faulty. The defect might be remedied by interchanging the two 
lines, and reading thus :— 


344 a omoco: fates Tepl KUpaTa VnXnCOVTAL. 
346 EavOa Kxapnva trécovtas 














> “A A 
—— UT’ alyuTiav TreTenvar * 


345 odo yap Keicovras eri Wrapabwdeas axtas. 


‘Many shall swim out to sea; others shall be struck down on land, and their 
flesh shall be devoured by fluttering vultures; for many a corpse shall lie upon 
the sandy beaches.’ 

347: werépyecBar means to exact a penalty from someone for a wrong com- 
mitted. It may take acc. of person; 4 Mac. 10. 21, oé€ 5€ tayéws peredevoetas 
0 Oeos: ibid. 18. 22, 7» Beia Sinn petHrAOe Tov ardorTopa: or acc. of thing; 
Sib. XI. 131 (of Agamemnon), audi xacvyyvnt@ peterevoetar Epya KaKLoTA: 
or both together; Eur. Or. 423, @s taxyv petirOov o’ alua pnrépos Oeai: 
Sib. VIII. 157 (of the overthrow of the Roman Lion by a conqueror from the 
East), cai tote Ojpa péyayv peterevoetar alua xeXawvov. Our Sibyllist knows 
the latter passage, and is quoting it. 

Translate, ‘ Then at last will He wreak vengeance for the spilt life-blood 
of the Arabs.’ The subject is left unexpressed, but can easily be supplied ; 
the avenger is the Most High,—He whose true name it is forbidden to utter, 
(In VIII. 157 it would be at least possible to take ‘ God,’ and not the human 
conqueror, as the subject of wereXevoerac: and perhaps our author understood 
it so.) 

‘The Arabs’ in ]. 347 can only be taken as referring to the Arab garrison 
of Alexandria, treacherously surprised and slaughtered by the returning 
Romans. That crime is now avenged. Thus understood, the statement 
yields a meaning ; yet it must be admitted that the line, when thus explained, 
hardly satisfies the reader’s expectation of a fitting conclusion. The writer 
may have been grateful to his Arab deliverers; but can he have been so keenly 
interested in their cause, that he could not merely represent the slaughter of a 
corps of Arab soldiers as a crime that called for vengeance from Heaven, but 
speak of the avenging of that crime as if it summed up the whole significance 
of the overthrow of the Roman power? Has he then forgotten the wrongs of 
his own people? That is surely impossible. If here, in the closing words of 
his prophetic narrative, he speaks of vengeance for past wrongs, the wrongs of 
which he is thinking must be the immeasurable wrongs inflicted by Rome upon 
the Jews, and not a mere breach of treaty between Romans and Arabs. 

And so we are led to the unexpected conclusion that the word ’Apafov, 
the very word which first suggested the true application of the whole prophecy, 
is out of place here, and must be rejected.1_ The sense required could be 


1 Alexandre, then, was after all not far astray is rather that the word Arabs has been wrongby 
when he said that ‘Avabs here means Jews’; inserted in a line which originally referred not to 
though the arguments by which he supports Arabs, but to Jews. 
that statement cannot be accepted. The truth 
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obtained by writing 57 ror’ ’lovdaiwy «.r.r. But it is more probable that the 
writer repeated the words of the parallel passage in VIII., and wrote 
57 tote Ofjpa péyay peterXevoetat alwa Bporecor : 

‘Then at last will He avenge on the Great Beast the life-blood which the 
Beast has shed.’ It is the ‘ blood of the Lamb’ (1. 302),—the blood of Jewish 
martyrs—, in which the Roman Lion has so often bathed, that cries for 
vengeance ; and express mention of the Jews is needless, just because the 
writer’s mind is so full of the wrongs of his own race, that no other thought is 
here possible. Moreover, the brevity of the statement is justified by the fact 
that it is a quotation from a well-known oracle, and carries with it the associa- 
tions of the original passage. 

The corruption may be conjecturally accounted for by the supposition that 
Tmept tav 'ApaBov was appended as an explanatory note, rightly stating the 
subject of the passage as a whole; and that a copyist or corrector, wrongly 
thinking that the note applied to 1. 347 in particular, inserted tov ’ApdBwv into 
the text of that line. 





348 add orav avre AVKOL KUoW OpKia MLOTa@TwWVTAL 
VyTwW apdi puTH TOTE TUPywv avaoTacis EoTaL 
¥ y - , A A ~ 
avdpes oikyoovot wodkw THY Toda tafodvcoar. 


The metre may be restored by writing vyom év audipvtn (Meineke): rote 
mupywv avotaots (Alexandre) or rvpywv tor’ avdcracis (Geffcken) : and avépes 
oixnoovor (Alexandre) or avdpes 8 otxnoover (Rzach). 

These lines apply to the writer’s future, and provide a transition to the 
eschatological conclusion which follows. It may be doubted whether that 
conclusion was composed by the author of the Egyptian section, or whether he 
found it already standing as the termination of the prophetic chronicle which 
ends at 1. 283, and adapted it to his own use, with more or less alteration. 

348: cf. XIII. 28 sqq.: 

GXN’ oToTay Troipvn AVKOS GpKLa TICT@ONTAL 
mpos Kuvas apyeodovras, éreta dé SnAnoeTau 
Brdrbas eipotroxous ols, mrepi 8 Spxia pier, 
Kal TOTE K.T.X. 

(Read apy:odovras . . . Snrjontar .. . dias (Alex.): mapa & for mepi 8 
(? Alex.) : and pivry for piper, with 87 rote in place of xa! rére to introduce the 
apodosis.) 

But in that passage, which refers to historical events in the reign of the 
Emperor Philippus, the sheep-dogs are the Roman rulers, and the wolf is 
Persia. In the lines before us, if Aveo: and «vvas signify particular nations, 
the wolves must be the Romans, and the sheep-dogs the Arabs. It would be 
possible for the writer to predict a peace between the two great warring 
powers! as ushering in the age of universal peace to come; but as Romans 


1 A treaty of peace was in fact made between was made by Constantine IV. in 678 a.». 
Constans II. and Muawiah in 659 a.p.; another 
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and Arabs are symbolized by lion and lioness just before (1. 317), it is better to 
take wolves and dogs here as standing for enemies in general, and to understand 
the line as meaning ‘ when war shall be no more.’ 

349: vnow év adipvtn admits of grammatical connexion either with dpx:a 
mistwowvTar or with mupywyv dvotraois écrat. But the conclusion of peace 
between wolves and dogs, since it lies in the unknown future, can hardly be 
localized in a definite place; therefore, the words ‘in the island’ must be con- 
nected with what follows; ‘ the towers shall be built up again in the island.’ 

The ‘island,’ in this context, can only be Alexandria; a term properly 
descriptive of the Pharos-island is extended to the whole city—the more easily, 
because Alexandria itself was almost surrounded by water, in the form of sea, 
lake, and canal. 

‘Amr, annoyed at the ease with which Alexandria had been captured from 
the sea, and the difficulty of recovering it with land-forces only at his disposal, 
had sworn that, if he got possession of it a second time, he would make it easy 
to enter for the future. Accordingly, having sacked half the city, he ordered 
the walls on the eastern side to be razed to the ground. The seat of the Arab 
government was now definitely and permanently fixed at Cairo; and Alexandria, 
though not totally destroyed, was reduced to insignificance. 

The Sibyllist’s narrative, which ends with the Arab recapture, was no 
doubt composed very shortly after that event, when the sight of the fair-haired 
corpses on the beach was still fresh in the writer’s memory, and when no 
subsequent event worthy of mention had yet occurred. He has just witnessed 
the destruction wrought by the Arabs: so far as it concerns the Romans and 
their adherents, he rejoices over it; and as the sack was checked before the 
ruin was complete, and the Arabs had good reason to spare the Jewish quarter, 
it may well be that he and his people suffered little harm. Yet he could 
hardly witness without some regret the razing of the walls which had sheltered 
him; and his picture of a time when wars shall cease would be incomplete 
unless it included the repair of the ravages which war had made, and of which 
so signal an instance had just passed before his eyes. These lines then, in 
their present form at least, may be taken as predicting a future restoration of 
Alexandria, and may be ascribed to the author of the preceding section. 

But at the same time, there are some considerations which point to 
Jerusalem rather than Alexandria as the city the rebuilding of which is 
predicted. The aspirations of a Jew would most naturally centre in Zion; 
(cf. epi mrarpidos in 1. 342): and no other place could be the capital of that 
world-empire of the Chosen People which is prophesied in 1. 360. And a 
mention of the rebuilding of Jerusalem would be the more appropriate here, 
because, after centuries of occupation by a hostile power,’ that city had 
recently been captured by the Arabs (637 A.D.). Moreover, the wording of 


' With the exception of the few years during Chosroes. 
which it was held by the Persians under 
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l. 350 recalls that of VIII. 324, which unquestionably refers to Jerusalem ; 
yaip’, ayvn Ovyarep Zor, Kal Toda TaBovca. (Lov cai DV: péwvn M. Read 
Ouiryarep Lov, 7 TWoAAa Trafotca. The reading of ( perhaps represents yaip’, 
ayvn Ovyarep, péuvn yap woAda trafovea: a different recension.) 

The words avdpes 8 oixncover modu in |. 350, if taken literally, imply that 
the city in question has been entirely depopulated. That is not strictly true 
in the case of either Alexandria or Jerusalem. Some exaggeration on this 
point is not unnatural; but the words might more fitly be spoken of Alexandria, 
which had just been stormed and sacked, than of Jerusalem, which had four 
years before surrendered to the Arabs under a capitulation, and was certainly 
not at this time uninhabited. 

The present text of the three lines might perhaps be accounted for by the 
following hypothesis. Our Sibyllist of the seventh century had before him 
verses which formed part of the pre-existing conclusion of the book, and in 
which the restoration of Jerusalem was predicted. He inserted his own work, 
the ‘ Egyptian section,’ immediately before these verses ; and in order to effect 
a junction he altered the wording of the pre-existing lines, with the intention 
of making them refer no longer to Jerusalem, but to Alexandria, the subject of 
his own oracle. We may suppose that with this object he substituted vyc@ 
év apdipvtn for some other phrase in 1]. 349, and possibly avdpes for dayvol 
(i.e. Jews), or something of the kind, in 1. 350. This is at least a possible 


solution of the difficulty. 
WALTER SCOTT. 


1 VIII. 324 forms part of a Christian oracle, borrowed the phrase from a common Jewish 
which is not likely to have been in the hands source. 
of our Jewish Sibyllist; but both may have 


(To be continued.) 
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CATVLLVS LXIV 324. 


O decus eximium magnis uirtutibus augens, 

Emathiae tutamen opis, carissime nato, 324 
accipe quod laeta tibi pandunt luce sorores 

ueridicum oraclum. 


It neither is nor need be doubted that tutamen opis, preserved like many 
another true lection in the margin of G and R, is what Catullus wrote. The 
tutti opus which OGR present in their texts is a simple error arising from the 
abbreviation of tamen as ti. But the verse still fails to satisfy and is univer- 
sally esteemed corrupt. The description of Peleus as dear exceedingly to his 
yet unborn and unbegotten son is so absurd a form of address that all editors 
now adopt from the interpolated MSS the conjecture ‘clarissime nato.’ This 
description is neither absurd nor untrue, but it is yet untimely, and sorts ill 
with the bridegroom’s other titles. The ‘decus eximium,’ the ‘magnae 
uirtutes,’ the ‘ tutela Emathiae,’ all are already his: the glory reflected from 
his heroic son belongs to the future and is part of that prophecy to which in 
the next two verses he is bidden to give ear. clarissime nupta would be appro- 
priate, and would resemble 25 ‘ eximie taedis felicibus aucte’ and Ouid. met. 
XI 217 sq. ‘coniuge Peleus | clarus erat diua’; but ‘most illustrious in thy 
son’ breaks away from the rest of this prelude and forestalls what is to come 
in 338 and the following verses. There is therefore an undercurrent of feeling 
that even now all is not well: ‘de coniectura illa dubitari potest, cum propriae 
Pelei ipsius uirtutes hic praedicentur’ says Baehrens, and Schwabe even 
proposes so wretched an alternative as ‘ carissime fato.’ 

The other half of the verse, ‘Emathiae tutamen opis’, seems to trouble 
nobody; and yet it is strange. The singular opis, beside its usual sense of 
‘aid’, can mean resources proffered or procured, as in Hor. serm. I 2 74 ‘ diues 
opis natura suae’, Ouid. trist. I 3 10 ‘aptae profugo uestis opisue (legendae 
cura)’; or power to aid, as in Hor. epist. I g g ‘ dissimulator opis propriae, mihi 
commodus uni’; or even simply power and might: Verg. Aen. I 600 sq. 
“grates persoluere dignas | non ofis est nostrae’, VIII 376 sq. ‘non arma 
rogaui | artis opisue tuae’, Ouid. met. VI 700 ‘hac ope debueram thalamos 
petiisse’, IX 125 ‘ope fidis equina’, fast. I 269 ‘ oraque, qua pollens ope sum, 
fontana reclusi’, III 22 ‘sua diuina furta fefellit ope’. But the might of 
Emathia did not want protecting: it was itself a protection. Peleus could 
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well be said to protect the wealth or prosperity of Emathia, but then it should 
be Emathiarum opum. Baehrens indeed adduces Enn. Andr. aechm. ap. Cic. 
Tusc. III 44 ‘o Priami domus, .. . uidi ego te adstante ope barbarica’; but 
that means ‘with the might of Asia marshalled by’, and is so interpreted by 
Virgil, Aen. VIII 685 ‘ hinc ope barbarica uariisque Antonius armis’, ‘ with the 
forces of the East to aid him’. In Plaut. capt. 15, where commentators 
explain ope as opibus without citing any parallel, the context suggests that it 
means assistance rendered to the actor by members of the audience who sit 
still and do not interrupt. 

But my difficulty in the first half of the verse is only a consequence of the 
editors’ attempt to remove their difficulty in its last half. The reading of the 
MSS offers no difficulty in either, and stands in need of no help from anyone 
except the printer : 


Emathiae tutamen, Opis carissime nato. 


Opis carissime nato is dtigtde, an epithet unknown indeed to Stephanus and 
consequently to Passow and Pape and Liddell and Scott, but applied by 
Homer to Achilles and other heroes, and applicable also to Peleus: IInnéi, ds 
mepl Knpt piros yevet’ aBavaroow, Il, XXIV 61. See Pind. Ol. II 23 ® Kpome 
mai ‘Péas, frag. 144 Bergk (schol. Ar. eg. 621) éXaciBpovra trai ‘Péas, anth. Pal. 
IX 645 4 vla ‘Péns, Auson. 343 2 (Peip. p. 161) ‘ Rhea, quae Latiis Ops’, 
Plaut. Pers. 251 sq. ‘Ioui opulento, incluto, | Ope gnato’, mil. 1082 ‘ luppiter 
ex Ope natust’. Designation by metronymic recurs in Catullus at 66. 44, 
‘ progenies Thiae’ for Sol. The verse is much like 26 sq. ‘ Thessaliae columen, 
Peleu, cui Iuppiter ipse, | ipse suos diuum genitor concessit amores.’ 


A. E. HousMAN. 
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METHODOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE 
RHYTHM OF GREEK PROSE. 


AFTER I had put myself the task of investigating the correctness of the 
results obtained by Heibges! concerning the clausulae of Chariton, I decided 
to determine the frequency in which the different rhythmical forms appear 
in the authors of non-rhythmical works. For that purpose I investigated the 
prose works of Thucydides and Plutarch® as carefully and in as specified a 
form as was possible. This I did with the intention to compare the per- 
centages with those of Heibges. In this comparison, however, I came to the 
conclusion that the figures for Thucydides and Plutarch differed considerably, 
and that in such a way that certain conclusions could be drawn concerning 
the manner in which Plutarch constructed his clausulae according to fixed 
rules. To be as objective and as full as possible, I investigated into the 
frequency of the 128° possible cases; i.e. when one— 


1. Takes the last syllable as anceps.* 

2. Takes into account only the last eight syllables, (and no more). 

3. Considers of these syllables only their quantity; i.e. mot taking into 
account the typology of the clausula (which can and should be 
separately considered.) 


In Thucydides I considered 2,000, in Plutarch likewise 2,000 cases. 
Based on these figures I calculated the percentages, and of each of the two 
corresponding percentages I calculated in each case the quotients by dividing 
the bigger by the smaller number. To render the results as clear and as 
convincing as possible, I took statistics of 1,000 cases, which can easily be 
compared ad libitum in pairs. This grouping has of course not the least 
mathematical importance, and could just as well have been omitted. 

The final conclusions are therefore based on a material of 2 x 2,000 cases. 
The first group of 1,000 cases is taken from Thucydides,® Book I. chap. 1-52 


1S. Heibges, De clausulis Charitoneis, Diss, 3 These 128 possible cases are specified in 
Minster, 1911. Table I. 
2 It may be that literature about Plutarch has * This article is meant to be preliminary, not 


escaped my notice. I hope, however, that this exhaustive. Whether I am justified in taking it 
omission has not rendered the following article as anceps should be shown by a special investi- 
superfluous, even if it be from a methodological gation. 

point of view, & Ed. Hude (what edition is used is practically 
immaterial). 
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inclusive, Book II. and III. ditto, and Book IV. chap. 1-52, § 1 (ending 


Kai TOU avTOD pnVvoOS ivTapévou Eceice). 

The second group of 1,000 cases is taken from Plutarch’s Lives! of Pericles, 
up to chap. 27 inclusive, Alcibiades ditto, Themistocles ditto, Marius 1-23 
(ending oi 6€ SdpBapot), and that of Aristides in full. 

The third group of 1,000 cases is taken from Thucydides, the whole of 
Book V. and Book VI. chap. 1-98 inclusive. 

The fourth group of 1,000 cases is taken from Plutarch’s Lives of Kimon, 
Lycurgos, and Lysandros in full, and that of Sulla, chap. 1-16 inclusive 
(ending ov pny duvnPévtas POjvat tov TaBivior). 

Of these I counted together the figures of groups I and 3, and also 
those of groups 2 and 4 (vide Table II.). In Table III. 1 and 2 are com- 
pared, in the same way IV. and V. may be compared, which contain groups 3 
and 4. In order to ascertain whether the comparison of groups 1 and 2 
gives a similar result to that of groups 3 and 4, one should see whether 
the quotients e.g. of groups 81-96 (— ~ — ~), 113-128 (—— —-—), 73-80 
(--~--~ ) are positive or negative. These 128 cases may be grouped 
together at random. Some kind of grouping is desirable, even necessary, 
because otherwise one would be obliged to operate with such small numbers 
that the percentages would be practically valueless. 

Of the mathematical value of percentages in general I shall treat later on, 
as it is a question of great importance for our present investigation. 

What ways of grouping are justifiable? Grouping is only then allowed 
when the quotients? do not differ by too great a margin; theoretically, 
therefore, only when they are practically equal. To bring this method into 
practice, a material of 4,000 clausulae is not sufficient. It is one of the most 
pressing duties of the editors of Plutarch to apply this method of investiga- 
tion to all his works,® in the same way as Zielinski has done with Cicero, and 
to compare it with a sufficient material selected from non-rhythmical prose. 
But in this article, which treats of the method itself, I did not consider this 
investigation to be my task. In the meantime certain groupings prove 
justifiable. The unbroken row of negative quotients in the forms 113-128 
(— — —-—), and so also the unbroken row of positives in the forms 81-96 
(— ~ — ~>), give us reason to consider them as unities in themselves. 

In passing I would like to draw attention to the fact that the words 
positive and negative have been used here by me in an unmathematical sense. 
We ought of course to speak of a quotient with a plus sign and a quotient 
with a negative sign; wherever these words are used, they are meant to convey 
this notion. 

It should be kept in mind that positive and negative are by no means 


1 Ed. Sintenis, % The Moralia perhaps may prove to be not 
* When the number in Plutarch was smaller rhythmically composed. 

than in Thucydides, I put a — sign before it; 

in other cases a +. 
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meant to be opposites: a quotient +1°05 is much nearer to -1'02 than to 
+2°05. Soa form with a quotient — 1°20 may belong to the ‘ good’ clausulae, 
as is frequently the case in Cicero. These minus signs are caused by the great 
number of some very good clausulae. If these should be removed from the 
statistics (both the comparable statistics, of course), then all quotients get a 
higher value; some even change from negative into positive. Positive and 
negative are therefore purely relative terms, and do not even imply that they 
should be considered opposites. 

In this preliminary and by no means full investigation I grouped where 
I considered! that I was justified in doing so. The results of this grouping 
are to be found in Table VI. The forms are arranged according to the 
magnitude of the quotients. 

And now what are the results? It seems to me to be a matter of great 
certainty that Plutarch has preferred the form —~—~ and the form 
--~~-~~ . It is very likely that the one is a bye-form of the other (cf. 
pp. 235 and 236). And without doubt the forms — — — — and — ~ ~ — ~ are 
avoided. 

I hope it is quite clear on what purely hypothetical grounds the tradi- 
tional way of considering bye-forms has up to now been founded. On what 
ground did Heibges and Norden? take the form — — — — to be a bye-form 
of —~—~? They did so according to an incorrect analogy with the 
rhythmical rules of Greek verse. Where a bye-form is really to be found, it 
must be shown by the quotient. To see this clearly, one should compare the 
quotient of Heibges’ thirty-two bye-forms and his five principal forms. The 
material, 886 clausulae, is of course quite insufficient for such a monograph, 
to make no mention of the statistics at the end of his dissertation. 

It has been customary to regard Die antike Kunstprosa of Norden, including 
the part treating of the clausula, as authoritative. Without wishing to 
detract in the least from the general merit of this book, it will be clear that I, 
little as I can agree with the a priori method of Zielinski (without comparison 
with non-rhythmical prose*), can hardly agree with Norden on any single 
point.‘ Attention is drawn to the following (Norden, p. 930; cf. Heibges, 
p. 107, A. 3): 

‘Nur diejenigen Schriftsteller beobachten den rhythmischen Satzschluss, 
bei denen die urspriinglichen Formen der Klauseln (ohne aufgeléste Langen, 
ohne irrationale Laingen fiir die Kiirzen), namlich —~—~, —~——~, 
—~—— ~ — weitaus iiberwiegen.’ 


It is a correct remark of Heibges, that this does not hold for Greek prose. 


1 I hardly feel justified in using a stronger 3 On this point sufficient stress has been laid 
expression here. In Cicero and other writers by Bornecque (Museum XIII. 6, col. 210), 
the case is quite different, there being more although in his own works he has evidently not 
material at one's disposition. succeeded in avoiding the same error. 

2 Die antike Kunstprosa, p. 914: ‘2 Der rhyth- 4 Of course, as to the method, and not ‘ pour un 
— mit dem Ditrochaus identische Dispon- certain nombre de faits.’ 

us,’ etc, 
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He gives as his reason that Greek has more short syllables than Latin. This 
whole argument is based on a priort grounds. Even if it be proved for certain 
that an author has a strong preference for the form — - — ~ — ~, and only for 
this one, we may still conclude that he writes rhythmic prose. To speak of 
‘der rhythmische Satzschluss’ as conveying a single definite notion is hardly 
correct. For surely it is of as much importance with regard to the cursus (and 
as bearing on textual criticism) that he avoids the form — — — —, as that he has 
a special preference for the form —~-—~. There is not the least necessity 
to speak of a ‘ weitaus iiberwiegen,’ when it has only been proved that a certain 
tendency to prefer one or other form does without doubt exist. For laying 
down such a tendency, we may get much help from the laws of the probable 
errors of percentages (cf. pp. 237 sq.).! 

A comparison of some of the figures obtained from Thucydides and 
Chariton 2 follows here : 


























Thucydides. Chariton. Plutarch. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
81-96 —-~--~ - 14°20 21°3 (+) | 2g10! (+) 

21-24 —---—- ~~ «op 2°00 06! +73 | 3°85 (+ 

9-16 —-~~-~-~ Neh 5°20 68 (+) | 9°95 (+ 

| 37-40 —~~-—~~ ... 2°10 59 (+) | 260 (+ 
69-72 —~~~--~ «. 3°45 3°7 +3 | 4°70 t+} 

ee ee 9°35 176 (+) | 980 (+ 
41-48 ---~-—~-~~- «. 3°70 3°2 +7 3 | 3°30 =} 
53-56 —~——~vLH .. 2°55 72 (+ 2°35 (-) 
ee 3°10 1°4 = 3 | 240 (-) 
5-8 eee ee 2°35 "3 (-—) | I°70 =} 

EG. ammunianinn > ns 6°25 4°4 +} 4°30 += 
73-80 SU SS _ 7°85 20 (-) | 4°70 3 

113-128 ———— sabe 18°25 31 (-) | 780 (- 








It can easily be seen that there is a certain resemblance between the 
rhythm of Plutarch and Chariton, but at the same time there are points of 
difference which are not void of interest. So the form 21-24 (- - —~~~) 
is avoided in Chariton, and is mot considered by him as a bye-form of 
— ~— —~, which has certainly been much preferred by Chariton. There 





1 For Norden see e.g. II. p. 914: ‘... So 
zeigt doch eine genaue Analyse des Einzelnen, 
dass er (Demosthenes) gewisse Rhythmenge- 
schlechter in den Klauseln bevorzugt. Es finden 
sich in der genannten Rede an den Schliissen 
der Kola: 


‘r. Der Ditrochaus — ~ — — 48 mal. 

‘2. Der rhythmisch mit dem Ditrochaus iden- 
tische Dispondeus - ——— 59 mal. 
(identische'!? Cf. Table VI., where it is 
evident that Plutarch consistently avoids 
this form.) 

Q‘s,. ce EO. 

It is quite evident that the shorter forms (four 





syllables) occur more frequently than the longer 
(.g.—-~~——~ ~ —). Norden seems to 
take this for an argument in favour of a prefer- 
ence for these forms (‘ Bevorzugung ’). 

Attention is also drawn to p. 923 near the 
bottom, where the form — ~ ~ — — ~ ~ Is 
considered as a selected or preferred clausula 
without any proof. (Cf. also p. 924.) 

A final remark: If it should be possible to 
prove that not a single form of clausula has a 
preference in Demosthenes, would Norden then 
still be ready to uphold his ‘ Analyse’ (p. 911, 
sqq.)? 

2 The figures of Chariton are taken from 
Heibges, 
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seems to be a very great preference for the form — ~ — ~ in Plutarch in 
comparison with Chariton, and this may perhaps be looked upon as a 
characteristic of his prose. The forms —-~—~~~, —~~~—~ and 


~~~-—--—~ are preferred to a greater extent in Plutarch than in Chariton. 
I think it is likely that these may be considered as resolutions of the form 
—~-—-—v, which again is more strongly preferred by Chariton than by 


Plutarch. 
At first I intended to compare the figures which are given by Réllmann! 


for Thrasymachos, Gorgias, Antiphon, etc., with my own material. The 
grouping, however, has been done in a very unmethodical way, since he 
takes, from analogy with poetry, many resolutions of principal forms as a 
matter of fact, and that without the least proof; so that it is a very difficult 
matter to take over his figures in my arrangement. When one takes into 
consideration that his statistics are founded on a minimum material (for 
which he is not totally to be blamed), viz. 53, 46, 110, 209, 220, 155, 235; 
137 cases (so that the most comprehensive statistics consist of 235 cases), 
then it will easily be seen that his percentages, in comparison with those of 
statistics consisting of 2,000 cases, can hardly be taken into account in a 
thorough investigation. His treatment of the hiatus in Thucydides seems to 
me to be not very trustworthy, which, however, makes no serious difference 
in a preliminary investigation such as ours is. Besides, his grouping of the 
genera 2 and 4 becomes quite hypothetical, by their being counted together, 
as long as it has not been proved that they (clausulae creticae and clausulae 
choriambicae) really belong together. This can e.g. easily be done by showing 
that in both groups the percentages are considerably higher than in non- 
rhythmical prose. But of such a comparison with non-rhythmical prose 
(for which material could have been found in papyri or in inscriptions) I do 
not find the least indication. I have already made mention of the hypothetical 
resolutions. The question of resolutions can only be cleared up when the writer 
brings arguments taken from the author himself to bear on the matter. This may 
be done e.g. by showing— 

1. That the form — ~ — ~ as well as the form — ~ ~ ~ ~ has been 
preferred, and 

2. That one is not justified in subdividing those groups again (for instance 
—~-—~ into the forms — ~ — --~ — ~ and the others). It is certainly not 
the case that in verse all possible resolutions are found, and in all positions: 
but for the rhythm of Plutarch the proofs are to be found in a comparison 
with Thucydides. So also a comparison of the figures in Cicero with 
the figures obtained from non-rhythmic prose gives interesting results, 
because the highest quotients are clearly found in the forms which can be 
looked upon as principal and bye-forms of each other, eg. --~ ——v~, 
—weenry —- ve and —~—~~~-—wv~. This fact gives in 
the simplest and most convincing manner the solution of the whole problem 


1 Diss. Miinster, 1910: ‘ De numeri oratorii primordiis.’ 
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concerning the double trochee with the preceding cretic, and all discussion on 
this point then becomes superfluous.! The figures obtained in Cicero show 
that the quotient of the form —~—-—~—v~ is much higher than of 
— ~ — ~, whereas the case is quite different in other authors whom I have 
investigated on this point, e.g. the Panegyrici, Apuleius, Plutarch, etc. All 
misunderstanding on this point could have been avoided if there had been a 
simple specified comparison with the accidental value of the percentages of 
the forms. 

For the sake of argument let us take it for granted that Thucydides did 
not write rhythmical prose, taken in that sense in which this word is used 
here, i.e. with a preference for definite combinations of long and short syllables 
at the end of a sentence or part of a sentence. That a comparison of a 
higher percentage of a certain form with a lower percentage of another form 
in the same author gives no proof at all for the preference of the first to the 
second must be quite clear, although whole dissertations and works comprising 
hundreds of pages have been written based on the opposite assertion.” 

In the course of time we have learned that it is best in Latin prose to 
leave aside the assertions of the ancient authors themselves, and when Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus says in a general statement® that Thucydides was ed 
exdéywv Tovs pudpous, then this does not, as far as I can see, demand a reversing 
of the obligation of proof. A careful study of inscriptions and similar docu- 
ments can give us absolute certainty. That it is not probable that we shall 
get any other than a negative result in this way can be shown by the fact 
(1) that a comparison with Plutarch gives the impression that he has preferred 
certain definite forms and not that Thucydides has avoided them ;* and 
(2) that the figures in Thucydides correspond in all respects with those found 
by Heibges for Lesbonax and Herodes Atticus. 

Here follow some figures of Heibges, although they are based on rather 
small material (236 and 297 cases): 





| | Lesbonax | Herodes Atticus ; Thucydides 
| (236 Cases).| (297 Cases). | (2,000 Cases). 























Lasdtireseentionepieaesqnangetbiientehaneell nieeenend 
| Per Cent. Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
81-96 —~—~Y ~~ «C«|t(<‘é‘ ww 16°! 14°20 
103-112 —~— —~ .... 10°6 8°4 9°35 
3-528 ...... .. | 206 17°5 18°25 
1 re 30 2°0 2°55 
1 For illustration: Kroll, B.Ph.W. 1905, (eg. —~—-— ~) comprises sixteen forms of 


p. 1659; Ed. de Jonge, Les clausules dans Saint eight syllables, and, to use an a priori 


Cyprien, Lut. Par. 1905; Tolkiehn, B.Ph.W. 
1906, p. 907; Jordan, Rhythm. Prosa, Leipz. 
1905 ; Heibges, Diss. Miinster, rg11, p. 21. 


2 To understand this clearly, one should take 
into consideration that a form of four syllables 


argumentation, has therefore sixteen times as 
great a chance to be found as e.g. the form 
3 epi cvvO. dvou., § 115. 
4 The same is true for Chariton. Cf. p. 234. 
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It is interesting to notice how the figures of Thucydides lie almost exactly 
between those of Lesbonax and Herodes Atticus. This result may be accounted 
for by taking into consideration the comparatively small number of cases 
investigated. 

To illustrate the importance of considering more than four syllables, I 
here quote some figures which I obtained from Cicero. The material consists 
of 17,902 clausulae investigated by Zielinski, and 6,000 additional cases else- 


where obtained by me: 


81 ~~~~~-—~-~ wo = -5'95 | 8§ ~rr—-—~-—~ .. + 2°68 
BR we we we ee we oe we 6 =IIO | go —~~——-~--w~ soe ©6290 
83-84 -—-~ eae ew «SO | COG ~~ tae 4°34! 
SBS ewe we wee w .. —§597 | ee OO gy 
86 —~--~--~--~ dk i) ae Sg emer L 6 eT 
ay wwe we me ro oo =~2960 | 9596—-———<-—--~-~ eee 

Bae ee ., ee | 
The form -- ~ -— — ~ -—- ~ has by far the greatest quotient.} 


Lastly a few remarks on the meaning of percentages. 

Only in exceptional cases does a percentage show the tendency exactly 
which it is meant to illustrate. As a rule the percentage is incorrect. The 
magnitude of the error depends on (1) the number of cases investigated and 
(2) the number of special cases, i.e. the magnitude of the percentage.” The 
probable error of a percentage according to Betz 


- 0°6745 a/b _——?, 


where # represents the total number of cases investigated, and p the percentage. 
There can only be question of a real difference when two frequency- percentages 
differ from one another by the sum of at least twice or thrice the magnitude 
of the greater of their probable errors. If we take e.g. the statistics of 
Réllmann on the clausulae in Gorgias, then we see—p for the clausulae 
trochaicae =26'1 per cent., »=46. The p.e. (the real error can just as 
well be higher as lower than the figure 4°3674) 
= 0'67454/ wes = 4°3674. 

One is therefore only justified in concluding that there is a real difference 
between this percentage and another when they differ by at least 8°735, or to 
be quite correct 73*zo02 ! 

If we now take into consideration the p.e. for the percentages obtained by 
us for Thucydides, we get for the percentage of trochees (— ~ — ~): 

' 14°2X85°8__. 
p.e. =0°6745 / a 0°52645.- 


' Also the resolution — ~ — ~ ~ ~ — ~ (in __ I. 323-4 and 366-81 ; William Stern, Die Differ- 
this case one is justified in speaking of a vesolution)  entielle Psychologie in ihven methodischen Grund. 
has +6°78, being one of the two highest dagen, 308-16; J. D. van der Plaats, Phayma- 
quotients of all. ceutisch Weekblad, August, 1906. 

2 Cf. Heymans, Zeitschy. f. angew. Psych. 
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Here evidently there is good reason to conclude in favour of a real 
difference between the trochees in Thucydides (viz. 14°2 per cent.) and those 
in Plutarch (viz. 29°1 per cent.), of which the 
29°1 x 60°9 
2000 
The higher of these probable errors is 0°63491, and the difference of the 
percentages =14°9 per cent., evidently a multiple of the higher of the 
probable errors. If then we distrust the existence of a negative or positive 
correlation, we can easily convince ourselves of the probability of its existence. 

It should be borne in mind that this whole investigation is only pre- 
liminary and by no means exhaustive. In the first place, I have taken for 
granted, without having convincing proof for it (however important our 
arguments may have been), that Thucydides did not write rhythmic prose. 
Secondly, I have not tried to avoid hiatus, as this is a question which should 
be separately treated in connection with the clausula for all authors. Thirdly, 
my material comprises only a small part of the Lives of Plutarch; the Moralia 
have not been taken into account. Further, with reference to Thucydides, I 
have made no difference between rhetorical and non-rhetorical language, 
because the figures of Réllmann bearing on this question in connection with 
the small material’ did not convince me, in the least, that a real negative 
correlation exists. Fourthly (and this is perhaps the most important point), 
I have refrained from discussing all questions of word division (typology of the 
clausula) and accent. This is another question which should be separately 
investigated, and also with reference to the Latin clausula,?in comparison with 
non-rhythmical prose. I have not even touched the question of correptio attica 
and others of a similar nature. My intention was only to criticize the current 
method of investigating clausulae with the help of some considerable material.® 


p.e. =0°6745 / = 0°63401. 





1 To this may be added the question of the of Thumb (Fortschritte dey Psychologie 1), whose 


resolutions and bye-forms. method seems to me to be capable of improve- 
2 Interesting results might be obtained in ment, and whose results are not always to be 
this way. depended upon. 


2 I hope shortly to discuss the investigations 
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TABLE Il. 
Number of Number of | | : Number of | Number of 
Form. Casesin | Cases in Quotient. | Form. | Cases in Cases in Quotient. 
Thucydides. ; Plutarch. | Thucydides, | Plutarch. 
| or oo 

I e) | 3 | 53 12 14 +1°'2 

2 3 3 | 54 12 II —I°! 

3 8 8 | 55 17 12 ~1%4 

4 8 13 +1°6 | 56 IO 10 

5 8 8 | 57 II 9 —1'2 

6 13 13 : | 58 12 9 —1°3 

7 II 7 | -16 | 59 19 12 —1°6 

8 15 | 6 | =—2°5 || 60 15 II —1%4 

9 10 ! 19 +19 || 61 16 | 15 —I'! 
10 7 31 +44 || 62 es 9 —1'4 
II 9 17 +19 | 63 14 | 7 — 2°0 
12 14 | 19 | +14 | 64 25 | 14 —1°8 
13 14 | 27 | +19 || 65 7 | 9 +1°3 
14 14 | 28 | +2°0 || 66 13 9 —14 
15 1g 28 | +#I°5 || 67 II | 12 +1°I 
16 17 30 +18 | 68 15 | fe) —1'5 
17 5 8 +1°6 69 8 | 24 + 3°0 
18 z 14 +2°8 70 13 | 21 + 1°6 
19 13 6 —2°2 71 24 | 21 —I'l 
20 14 10 —14 || 72 24 : 28 +1'2 
21 8 23 +299 | 73 II 8 —I'4 
22 6 17 +2°8 74 25 II —2°3 
23 8 17 +2°1 75 20 IO — 2°0 
24 18 20 +1°I 76 25 12 —2°I 
25 6 9 +1°5 77 20 12 -—1°7 
26 II 7 —1°6 7 13 15 +1°2 
27 8 9 +1°! 79 16 9 -1°8 
28 II 16 +1°5 80 27 17 —1°6 
29 14 II -1°3 81 6 19 + 3'2 
30 14 19g +1°4 82 21 43 + 2°0 
31 16 12 —1°3 83 15 30 + 2°0 
32 19 7 ~S7 84 19 33 +1°7 
33 7 6 —1'2 85 15 31 +2°1 
34 9 5 —1°8 86 13 20 +1°5 
35 12 16 +13 | «87 8 35 +4°4 
36 13 18 +14 | 88 31 42 +14 
37 9 II +1'2 || &g 8 32 +4°O 
38 10 14 +14 || go 17 50 + 2°9 
39 16 17 + I°! gI 19 42 4.2°2 
40 7 10 +1°4 g2 26 39 4+1°5 
41 5 3 —i°7 93 21 36 +1°7 
42 IO IO 94 1g 49 + 2°6 
43 3 3 95 15 44 + 2°9 
44 II 6 —1°8 96 31 37 4.2°1 
45 13 5 — 2°6 97 9 4 — 2°3 
46 7 IO +14 98 14 7 _2°0 
47 12 14 +1'2 || 99 18 12 a9 
48 13 15 +1I°2 |} 100 21 25 4 1°2 
49 3 5 +1°7 =| Tor 29 9 —3°2 
5° 7 9 +1°3 102 23 16 | 
51 10 6 —1'7 103 28 15 —1'g 

9 , 
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TABLE I1.—continued. 
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Number of | Number of Number of | Number of 
Form.;| Cases in Cases in Quotient. | Form.| Casesin Cases in Quotient. 
Thucydides.| Plutarch. Thucydides. } Plutarch. 
105 17 13 —1°3 117 18 8 — 2°3 
106 29 29 118 16 7 —2°3 
107 16 24 +1°5 119g 28 II —2°5 
108 16 29 +1°8 120 37 14 — 2°6 
10g 22 18 —1°2 121 17 13 —1°3 
110 22 27 +1°2 122 22 6 —3°7 
III 28 29 +1°O 123 19 7 -—2°7 
112 37 27 -—I'4 124 29 9 — 3°2 
113 6 4 -1°5 125 25 14 —1°8 
114 26 II — 2°4 126 23 16 — 14 
115 18 10 -1'8 127 24 13 —1°8 
116 22 7 — 3'I 128 35 6 — 5°38 
TABLE III. 
: Number of Cases. Percentages. | F Number of Cases, Percentages. 
2) o 
™ | Thucy- | ptutarch.| ThUCY- | ptutarch. || “™ | Thcy- | prutarch.| TBYCY- | Plutarch. 
I O I 0'O Oo’! 31 4 4 O°4 0°4 
2 I 2 o'l 0'2 32 6 3 0°6 0°3 
3 3 6 0°3 0°6 33 4 O O*4 0°O 
4 2 3 O'2 0°3 34 3 O 03 fox) 
3 3 4 0°3 04 35 7 3 0°7 0°3 
6 6 5 06 0°5 36 4 5 0°4 0°5 
7 6 4 06 0°4 37 6 8 06 08 
8 6 2 0°6 o°2 38 7 3 O°7 03 
9; 5 12 0°5 I‘2 39 12 9 1'2 0'9 
10 3 16 0°3 16 40 2 5 O'2 0°5 
II 2 8 0°2 08 41 3 2 03 o°2 
12 7 12 0°7 I'2 42 6 4 06 0°4 
13 7 13 0°7 I'3 43 2 2 or2 O°2 
14 9 IO 09 TO 44 6 3 06 0°3 
I5| 1! 14 I'l I°4 45 2 4 0'2 04 
16 6 1g 06 I'9 46 2 3 o'2 03 
17 4 3 0'4 0°3 47 7 3 0°7 0'3 
wi 4 II O°4 rr || 48 II 2 I'l o°2 
Ig, 8 4 o°8 04 || 49 2 2 o°2 o'2 
20; 2 5 0'2 05 || 50 5 6 0'5 06 
21; 6 17 06 I°7 || 51 5 2 0°5 O°2 
22; 5 9 0°5 o9 || 52 4 6 O'4 06 
23' 4 7 0'4 o7 || 53 8 I o'8 oO’! 
24 9 5 o°9 o> =| 54 7 4 O"7 | =O" 
25 | 3 4 0'3 o°4 55 | 8 | 8 o8 o8 
26, 6 3 o°6 03 156) 4 | § 04 | 05 
27 3 o'0 03 #157; 7 | 3 07 | 03 
28 3 7 0°3 0°7 58; 6 | ¥F 06 , oF 
29! 8 3 o's 0°3 59 | 8 5 08 0'5 
30 6 12 06 1*2 60 | 9 7 oe | 
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TABLE III.—continued. 




















































































































r Number of Cases. Percentages. r Number of Cases. Percentages. 
5 | 6 | 
- rey ~ | Plutarch. parm ~ | Plutarch. | - | — Plutarch. — Plutarch, 
61 8 4 o°8 O°4 95 7 26 0°7 2°6 
62 3 2 0°3 0°2 96; 16 23 1°6 2°3 
63 | 3 7 0°3 0'7 97 3 3 03 | 03 
64 |} 12 7 I*2 0°7 98 6 6 06 6|)— «(O06 
65); 5 7 0°5 0°7 99| 9 6 o9 | 06 
66 3 6 0°3 06 100; 10 12 I‘ I°2 
67 = 6 0°5 06 101 14 2 "4 o°2 
68 7 7 o°7 o°7 102 II 6 I'l 0°6 
69 4 14 O°4 I*4 103 14 6 I°4 06 
70 | 10 3 1'O 0°3 104 19 5 I°g O°5 
71 18 15 1°8 I°5 || 105 4 9 0°5 0'9 
72) 15 12 I°5 I'2 || 106 14 12 I°4 ‘2 
73 5 3 0°5 03 || 107 9 12 o'9 1'2 
74| XII 7 I'l o°7 «|| 108 8 13 08 I°3 
75 | 14 6 I°4 06 || 109 12 IO :"s me) 
76 | 12 8 I°2 08 || 110 IO 14 I‘O I°4 
77 9 5 0'9 05 ||rrr| 12 17 1°2 1°7 
78 8 7 o's o°7 «6; 112 21 14 2°1 I°4 
79; II 4 I'l O°4 113 3 2 0°3 o'2 
80 | II 7 I'l 0°7 114 16 4 16 O°4 
81 3 II 0°3 I°l 115 IO 3 I‘O 0°3 
82 | 12 20 I°2 2°0 116 II 4 I'l 0"4 
83 Ss 14 O°5 I°4 117 8 I o'8 orl 
84 | Io 19 I‘ I°9 118 IO ~ 1’O 0°5 
851 7 17 0°7 I'7 || 119) 14 3 I°4 0°3 
86 5 II 0°5 I°l 120 21 4 2°I 0'4 
87 6 18 06 1°8 I2I 12 7 I‘2 O'7 
88 | I1 18 I‘I 8 || 122 12 4 I°2 O'4 
89 O 20 oxo) 2°0 123 II 3 I’! 0°3 
go; I! 16 I'l 1°6 124 13 5 I°3 0°5 
OI} 14 26 I°4 2°6 125 13 8 I°3 o°8 
92] 13 18 I°3 1°8 126 14 12 1°4 1'2 
93 | 12 II ‘2 I'l 127 17 9 I'7 0'9 
94 8 28 o°8 2°8 128; 12 3 I‘2 0°3 
TABLE IV. 
op med | oe oo 7 ee | a 
of Cases |, of Cases of Cases of Cases | of Cases 
peed Thucy- | re ia Thucy eed” Thucy- eed | Thucy- a. in Thucy 
dides, dides dides. dides. | dides, 
I Ce) 10 4 19 5 28 8 37 | 3 
2 2 II 7 20 12 29 6 38 | 3 
3 5 | 12 7 21 : 30 8 39 4 
4 6 || 13 7 22 I 31 12 40 | 5 
3 5 | 14 3 23 4 32 13 41 . 
6 7 15 8 24 9 || 33 3 42 , 4 
7 5 | 16 II 25 3 | 34 6 43, ! 
8 9 || 17 I 26 > || 33 5 44 | e) 
9 5 | 18 I Ae | 36 9 45 | I! 
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TABLE 1V.—continued. 
























































a a | ao | ee | oe 
> Oo ases oO ases | oO ases | 
Form. |in Thucy-|| ©°F™: | in Thucy-|| F°™™ | in Thucy- || FOT™- Hin Thecy-| Form. | 5 al 
dides. dides. dides. | _ dides. | dides, 
as 
46 5 63 II 80 16 | 97 6 | 114 10 
47 5 64 13 81 3 | 98 | 8 | 115 8 
48 2 65 2 82 9 || 99 | 9 116 | Qt 
49 I 66 IO 83 10 | 100 | It 117 10 
50 2 67 6 84 9 | I0r | I5 118 6 
51 5 68 8 85 8 || 102 | 12 119 12 
52 8 69 4 86 8 | 103 | 14 120 16 
53 4 70 3 87 2 || 104 | 22 I2I 4 
54 ~ 71 6 838 20 | 105 | 12 122 10 
55 9 72 9 89 8 | 106 | 15 123 8 
56 6 73 6 go 6 | 107 | 7 124 16 
57 4 74 14 gI 5 108 | 8 125 12 
58 6 75 6 92 13 | 109 | 10 126 9 
59 II 76 13, | 93 9 110 | 12 127 | 7 
60 6 77 II | 94 II | mmr | 16 128 | 23 
61 8 78 5 | 95 8 | 112 | 16 | 
62 | 10 79 5 | 96 5 || 113 | 3 | 1,000 
TABLE V. 
| | | | 
Number of Number of Number of|| Number of Number of 
Form. | Cases in || Form, | Cases in || Form, | Cases in |} Form. | Casesin || Form. | Cases in 
Plutarch. | Plutarch, || Plutarch. | Plutarch. Plutarch, 
| | 
: 2 | 27 | 6 | 53 6 79 5 105 4 
2 Ir | 28 | 9 | 54 4 80 10 106 17 
3 2 i 29 | 8 | 55 4 81 8 || 107 12 
4 Io =| 30 =| 7 || 56 6 82 23 || 108 16 
5 4 || 31 | 8 | 57 2 83 16 109 8 
6 8 | 32; 4 | 58 3 84 14 110 13 
7 3 | 33 | 2 | 59 4 85 14 111 12 
8 4 | 34 2 || 60 2 86 9 112 13 
9 7 | 35 | 9 | 61 7 | 87 | 17° | 113 2 
10 5 | 36 | 14 || 62 6 88 24 114 7 
rj; 9 | 37 |} 5 | §3 4 89 12 || 115 7 
12 | 7 i 38 | 7 || 64 2 go 34 116 3 
73 | 4 | 39 } 5 = «|| 65 2 gI 16 || 117 7 
14 18 || 40 8 | 66 3 g2 21 118 2 
15 14 41 o | 67 6 93 25. ~+'|| ‘119 § 
16 II |} 42 4 || 68 3 94 2X || 120 10 
17 5 43 Ir || 69 IO 95 18 || 121 6 
18 3 44 o || 7O 18 96 14 || 122 2 
19 2 || 45 3 | 7! 6 97 I || 123 4 
20 5 | 46 8 || 72 16 98 I || 124 4 
21 6 || 47 7 | 73 5 99 6 || 125 6 
22 8 | 648 4 | 74 4 100 13 || 126 4 
33 mo 6} 49: | 3)C«d‘S];:«CS#S 4 IOI 7 || 127 4 
24 I5 | 50 4 | 76 4 102 10 «|| :128 3 
35 5 | 5! | rt || 77 7 103 9 | 
26 4 | 52 | 7 | 78 8 104 4 | 1,000 
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TABLE VI. 
—— Percentages. 
Forms. | ——— Quotient. 
| Thucy-; Plu- | Thucy- Plu- 
| dides. | tarch, | dides. tarch. 
17-18 |}>~-~~-—w~ ~~(-~--~ ?) IO 22 0°50 I'lIo | +2°20 
81-96 |-~-—~ .... .. ws. | 284 «| 582 | 14°20 | 2gr10 | +2705 
21-24 | -~—~vv— (—-~——~ ?)..| 40 | 77 | 2°00 | 3°85 | +1°93 
9-16 |—-~~~~(—~~— LY?) ww. | LO4 199 5°20 9°95 | +191 
35-36 | —--~~-~-— cia - ical * oti 25 34 1°25 I°7O | +1°36 
69-72 | -—~~~-Lv~ (—-~- ——~ 2)... | 69 94 | 3°45 | 4°70 | +136 
37-40 |—~r~—~w~ i me jin 42 52 2°10 2°60 | +1°24 
105-112 | —~——~ ... 187 196 9°35 | 9°80 | +1°05 
ae ino 51 47 | 2°55 | 2°35 | — 09 
41-48 |-—-~— ~—... 74 66 3°70 3°30 | —I'I2 
97-100 |~~~——~ 62 48 3°10 | 2°40 | —1'29 
5- — eee ~ (2) 47 | 34 | 2°35 | 1°70 | —1°38 
ee ee (— — — —?)... 125 86 6°25 | 4°30 | -—1°45 
a ee eee 157 94 | 7°85 | 4°70 | —1°67 
113-128 | ——— — ae 365 156 18°25 7°80 | —2°34 
“to1-1044) —-~ ~— — — 121 49 6°05 2°45 | —2°47 
I have omitted 
1-8 ~—_— So 66 61 coe eee — 1°08 
19-20 | —-~~—~~ wv 27 16 1°35 o’80 | —1°67 
25-32 |---~~ _ 99 go oe — I°IO 
ee. | wee tee wae w - 16 II 
49-50 |-~-~---3~r a fe) 14 
51-52 |--~---3~~ ses 22 17 
65-66 |--~-~-~--~ - 20 18 
67-68 |}--~-~-~-— ~ | 26 22 
I draw attention to: | 
81-96 |-—-~--—-~ ee | 284 582 | 14°20 | 29°10 | +2°05 
Sg 5 tO et ee eer woe - | 45 SI 2°25 4°05 | +1°80 
1 Cf. 
19-20 —weorwen 27 16 1°35 080 = —- 1°67 


A. W. DE GROOT. 
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NOTES ON THE CYCLOPS OF EURIPIDES. 


13. A foot is lacking at the beginning of the line. Perhaps add 
<uaxpav> to go with vavorona, lost after the end of 1.12. Silenus expatiates 
on the peifova trovor of 1. ro. 

60. eis avAdv TOT’ auduBareis (yp. 1: audtBaivers, LP)... Aitvaiwv eiow 

OKOTTENWD | 

If we accept Seidler’s eices for elow, 707 (audiTpyros) suggests auduyavi, 
for audiBaivers, which is likely to be nearer the original than the weakly 
supported audiBareis. 

295. ta 0 “EXXAdéos 

Svogppov’ oveidn Ppvklv ov édwxapev. 


Perhaps Svcdpov’<és>>aveidn Dpvkiv ob <Carpod> dSwxapev, with an inter- 
mediate stage of corruption, 


ATC®PONEIAH®DPTEINOTANKAMEN, 


by a double parablepsia. 

390-395. The MS. version of this passage translates: ‘ And he laid down 
beside these a goblet of ivy-wood, of three cubits’ breadth, and the depth 
thereof seemed four cubits. And he boiled a bronze cauldron on the fire, and 
spits, their tips burned in the fire... .’ 

There is evidently some derangement of the lines, as éwéfecev will not suit 
6Bérous ; also Euripides would hardly have allowed two consecutive lines to 
end with wupi. Did not 392 originally follow 395? ofédous then becomes 
object of mapéOero and all is clear. The error arose when the scribe’s eye 
passed from éyxexavpévous mupt to émrétecey mupi, three lines lower down, 
thus omitting the three lines 393-5: immediately however discovering his 
error, he wrote them in the margin or below, putting in some sign of inversion 
which later scribes as usual neglected. 


402. Kai Kabaprracas 
AdBpw paxaipa cdpeas éEwmra trupe 


Here xa@ap7racas is evidently foreign to the sense and wrong: indeed a 
mere dittography from 1. 400. 

The clue to the truth is, I think, furnished by Aesch. frag. 333 (Dindorf), 
where Hesychius gives the verb aptd{w a primary sense of ‘cutting up’ like 
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aptapéw, and a secondary of ‘enumerate in detail,’ and for this latter sense 
quotes a part dsdpracov from Aeschylus. This form warrants us, I think, in 
inferring the aorist participle xatrapracas for the present passage ‘ having cut 
piecemeal.’ We need not be shy of the fact that this compound does not 
occur elsewhere: it is supported by the analogy of cataxomtw, kataxorn, 
etc. apmdoas in 400 caused the error: the change of xar- to xaO- was a 
natural corollary. 


439. Tov cimwva Tov dpidrov. 


aidwyv everywhere else in Greek and Latin. 
Perhaps the original was something like ¢iAratov ocipwuvov, ousted by a 
gloss, Tov cidwva* tov dardrov—the emblem of Dionysus. 


593-4. daros 8’ Ecwbev avriwv wet Katrvov 
mapeutpémiotat 8 ovdéy AAXO TANY TrUpOdY 
Kv«ror7ros oir: 


For d’ovdev Kirchhoff proposes xovdév, punctuating after rapeuvtpémoras. 
It seems further necessary to regard @Oe7 in 593 as corrupt and due to wOnoe 
in 592. Possibly, if 593 originally ran: Sado 8 EcwOev avriwv volt KaTrvo 
mapevTperiotat, ‘with heavy, sluggish smoke,’ it will be possible to account 
for all the corruptions in this passage. The palaeographical error NOQ@EI for 
NNQ@EI!I, caused by #@7ce in 592, brought about the change of xamv@ to 
xatrvov for syntax’ sake, and this in turn left mapeuvtpémicrac hanging in air. 
xovdev was therefore changed to S’ovdév, and ovdév became the subject of the 
new sentence. 

704. Thad atoppntas trérpas 

avToiot cuvvavTtaor cuvtpiyw Badov. 


Thode . . . TéTPAaS May conceivably be partitive, but the explanation is 
not quite satisfying. The proposal to alter to racde métpas seems however 
uncritical. Possibly 778° azroppytas mérpas ‘ breaking off stones on the spot 
I will shatter you’—error being due to grammatical assimilation to the 
supposed genitive mérpas. 


R. J. SHACKLE. 
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ANOTHER POSSIBLE INSTANCE OF (=7. 


TueE fact that Greek £=Indo-European j in the words fevai, Céw, S7ros, 
topé, fuyov, Coun, and Cwpos may be regarded as fairly well established 
(Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, 307, 309, 196 sq., 311 
sq.; cf. also Berneker, Slavisches etymologisches Worterbuch, i. 447 sq.; most 
recent bibliography in Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik,‘ 151 sq.), despite 
the counter-arguments of Sommer (Griechische Lautstudien, 137-160; cf. also 
Pedersen, KZ. xxxvi. 103 sq., Meillet, Introduction a l’étude comparative des 
langues indo-européennes,® 88). An additional example—and one of considerable 
interest, if it be correct—is apparently to be found in the Hesychian gloss 
Cavides * nryewovides. This word favis at once suggests the group represented 
by Skt. and Av. ya-, ‘ to go,’ Goth. iddja, ‘I went’ (<c*e-4a-m), Old Czech jéti, 
Lith. jdti, ‘to go, ride’ (cf. Berneker, i. 441 sq.) ; Skt. yana-, ‘ going,’ Middle 
High Germ. jan, ‘continuous line’; Skt. ydatu-, ‘traveller’ (only lexico- 
graphical), ydtar- ‘goer, waggon-driver,’ Early Ir. ath, ‘ ford.’ 

All this would imply, if the suggested etymology of avis is correct, that 
the group of Skt. yd-, etc., had as its Indo-European initial 7, not 4. The 
base *jd- is, however, simply the second full grade of *ega@- (or *eja-), which 
appears side by side with *eie- (or *eje-) (see Hirt, Indogermamischer A blaut, 
§ 743). The first full grade of this base is seen in Skt. émt, Gk. eiys, Lith. 
eimi,‘I go’; and the reduced grade in Skt. imds, Gk. itwev, ‘we go,’ Lat. 
iter, etc. 

Against the hypothesis here advanced one may allege the second full grade 
of the base *ete- (or *eje-)—Gk. iovt-, ‘ going,’ which should, on this hypo- 
thesis, be *fovr-; but such a form would be quite anomalous in the general 
scheme of the verbal inflexion of ejus, and *fovr- may well have become iovr- 
under the influence of Zyev, etc. 

If favis belongs to the group of Skt. ydna-, then we should infer that the 
base *ete-, *ei@- was originally *ee-, *eja. It has been established that there is 
no known instance of medial j in Indo-European (cf. Brugmann, 152). It may 
be suggested, however, that such a j originally existed, but that it survived 
only initially, and that medially it became é. 

The supposition has been advanced that =] is to be found in the Thracian 
gloss ferpaiay tiv xvTpav of Opaxes xadodow (Pollux, x. 96), the author of this 
etymology being Tomaschek (Die alten Thraker, ii. 11 =Sitzungsberichte der 
Wiener Akad. der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Classe, cxxx., Abhandlung 2), who 
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thinks that the Thracian word may be related to féw, Skt. yas-, ‘to boil, 
seethe,’ but it is more plausibly connected with Gk. yvéw (Hirt, Indogermanen, 
592). One might, at first glance, consider Phrygian féueXev: BapBapor 
avipatroéov (Hesychius) to be cognate with Skt. and Av. yam-, ‘to check, 
restrain, seize,’ but it is, in fact, to be grouped with Early Ir. gemel, ‘ fetter,’ 
Old Church Slav. Z¢ti, ‘to press, oppress’ (Wiedemann, BB. xxvii. 214, note, 
Fick, 1b. xxix. 237, 239), and, therefore, with the family of Gk. yév7o, etc. 
(cf. Boisacq, 143 sq., Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammattk der keltischen Sprachen, 
i. 95). 


Lovis H. GRay. 
ABERDEEN. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page 101, line 9: For ‘tlle quidem’ read ‘ ille quidam.’ 
»» IOI, paragraph 4, line 6: For ‘uiscera sunt’ read ‘ uiscera sint.’ 
»» 102, line 17: For ‘two emendations’ read ‘four emendations,’ 
», 102, line 20: For ‘3’ read ‘4.’ 

102, line g from foot: For ‘ears’ read ‘ ear.’ 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. XXXVI. 2. 1915. 

C. D. Buck, Words of Speaking and Saying in the Indo-European Languages (Second 
Paper). Concludes the exhaustive examination of the development of meaning in 
this class of words. Group II. original sense ‘point out,’ ‘make clear,’ ‘make 
known’; e.g. Lat. dico. Group III. original sense ‘ arrange,’ ‘ order,’ ‘ make suit- 
able,’ ‘make straight,’ ‘put in place,’ ‘make,’ ‘join,’ ‘ weave’; e.g. Albanian Odom 
‘say’ is connected with xoopos and censeo; Bohemian diti with Old Bulgarian déti 
‘place,’ ri@n. Group IV. original sense ‘ account,’ ‘plan,’ ‘reason,’ ‘ judge,’ 
‘think’; Ger. veden from noun Rede, O.H.G. radja, veda, Goth. vapjo ‘number’ and 
‘account’ (Adyos). Group V. original sense ‘come together with,’ ‘consort with,’ 
‘meeting,’ ‘assembly,’ ‘agreement’ ; Mod. Gk. (0)u:A@ and ayopedw. Group VI. from 
nouns meaning ‘talk,’ ‘tale,’ ‘word’; e.g. Fr. parley from pavabola. Group VII. 
Miscellaneous. Group VIII. Source unknown. Words for ‘ word’ and ‘ language.’ 
A. L. Wheeler, Catullus as an Elegist. Would prove that ‘ Catullus is a true fore- 
runner of the Augustan Elegists.’ Catullus showed how a theme which had been 
treated epigrammatically might be expanded into an elegy (compare 75 and 85 with 
76). Catullus’s longest and most elaborate elegy 68 (which it is argued is a single 
poem) shows a number of features which can be paralleled irom later elegy. F. G. 
Allinson, Menander’s Epitrepontes. This is an examination and restoration of the 
fragments by means of the light thrown on them by the Oxyrhynchus papyrus 1236. 
A conjectural text and English translation are given. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1915. 

June 5. N. Wecklein, Euripides, Iphigenie in Aulis, erkl. von N. W. (Bucherer). 
Nominally a school edition, but useful to more mature scholars. L. Heidemann, 
Zum ethnischen Problem Griechenlands (Miller). A pamphlet of some value. The 
writer proposes to treat the matter more fully later on. 

June 12. W. Sardemann, Eleusinische Ubergabeurkunden aus dem 5. Jahrhundert 
(Bannier), This dissertation contributes to the understanding of the inscription 
containing the inventory. The reviewer discusses some of the difficulties. Diusser- 
tationes philologae Vindobonenses. Vol. XI. i. G. Bauer, De servmone Hellentcorum 
Oxyrhynchi vepertorum ; ii. A. Kail, De Aristotelis dialogis, qui inscribuntur De philosophia 
et Eudemus; iii. F. Juroszek, Commentatio critica de Platonis quae feruntur epsstulis 
(Raeder). The third treatise, which is in part a criticism of the reviewer’s paper in 
Khein. Mus. LX1., is good in putting together nearly everything of value for judging 
the authenticity of the letters. B. Appel, Das Bildungs- und Evziehungsideal Quintilans 
nach dey Institutio oratoria (Ammon). G. L. Dirichlet, De ueterum macarismis (Pfister). 
On the words used (pdxap, beatus, etc.) and their content. Greek, especially the 
language of poetry, is more fully treated than Latin. 

June 19. F. W. Schneidewin und A, Nauck, Sophokles erkl. von I. W. S. and 
A. N. Trachiniae. Seventh edition. Neue Bearbeitung von L. Radermacher 
(Bucherer). J. Classen, Thukydides erkl. von J.C. Book II. Fifth edition, bearb. 
von J. Steup (Hude). A. Birnbaum, Vitruvius und die gniechische Architektur (Hoech). 
A study of the sources used by V. with illustrations from Greek buildings. 
L. Wohleb, Die lateinische Ubersetzung dey Didache hkritisch und sprachlich untersucht 
(Amann). Includes a Lat.-Gk. and Gk.-Lat. Index. A very thorough study of the 
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language. Evanos. Acta philologica Suecana. Edenda curauit Vil. Lundstrém. 
Vol. XIII. (Heraeus). Papers by the editor, Baehrens, Sjégren (Tulliana. III), 
and others. K. Brugmann, Zur Geschichte dev hiatischen (zweistlbigen) Verbalbindungen 
in den indogermanischen Sprachen (Meltzer). Hiatus was common in ordinary speech, 
especially after monosyllables; so in Greek, e.g. tpodyw. In Homer the number of 
hiatus legitimi is larger than is often supposed. The whole subject is treated in a 
masterly way, perhaps specially etymology. It is suggested that ra éeiva arose from 
Tade+eéva (cp. évn, ‘the day after to-morrow,’ properly tle [dies]) = ‘this and that.’ 
+ Prof. Richard Winsch. 

June 26. C. Thulin, Corpus agrimensorum liomanorum, rec.C. T. Vol. I. fase. I. 
Opuscula agrimensorum ueterum (Klotz). In this edition many details of popular Latin 
have been restored to the text. The reviewer discusses a number of linguistic 
questions. A. Brinkmann, Galent de optimo docendi genere libellus, ed. A. B. 
(Hartlich). This ‘ Programm’ contains the text with app. crit. and the translation 
of Nicolaus Rheginus. 

July 3. H. Maier, Sokvates: sein Werk und setne geschichtliche Stellung (Lortzing). 
A. Busse, Sokvates (Lortzing). M.’s book, which is intended for the specialist, is one 
of the most valuable that have been written on the subject. The excellent qualities 
shown by the writer in his Syllogistik des Aristoteles are to be found in the new work. 
B.'s book belongs to the series‘ Grosse Erzieher,’ and is meant for a wider circle 
of readers. It shows thorough mastery of the material and independent judgment, 
and is not without value to the scholar. A long review, continued in the two follow- 
ing numbers, discussing a number of the more important difficulties. W. Kroll, 
F’. Skutsch, Kleine Schriften, hrsg. von W. K. (Schmalz). An interesting review by 
an enthusiastic admirer of Skutsch and his work. 

July to. R. S. Conway et C. F. Walters, Zits Ltut ab urbe condita I. 
Libri I-V, rec. R.S.C. et C.F.W. (Bitschofsky). Specially valuable for the full 
and trustworthy record of the readings of the MSS. F. Cumont, Dve ortentalischen 
Religionen im rémischen Heidentum (Wissowa). Second edition of the German version, 
improved and enlarged. The notes contain matter added with the co-operation of 
the author, in which the literature and discoveries of the last few years are taken 
into account. W. R. M. Lamb, Clio enthroned (Hude). Short notice. K. Groh, Ist 
dey Versuch der preussischen Untervichtsverwaltung, den Frankfurter Lehrplan auf das 
Gymnasium zu tibertragen, geglickt ? (H. I’. Miller). The answer is an emphatic 
negative. Except at Frankfurt, where the circumstances are exceptional, the 
experiment has failed. 

July 17. C. Blinkenberg, Die lindische Tempelchrontk, neu bearbeitet von C. B. 
(H. v. Gaertringen). One of Lietzmann’s ‘ Kleine Texte.’ Since it was first 
published (1912) progress has been made in deciphering and interpreting the in- 
scription. This ‘editio minor’ is valuable. 

July 24. H. Ohler, Paradoxographi Floventini anonymi opusculum de aquis mira- 
bilibus, ed. commentario instruxit H. ©. (Capelle). The reviewer summarizes and 
discusses the more important results of the editor’s researches. H. Dessau, Jnscrip- 
tiones latinae selectae. Vol. III., Pars. I. (Wissowa). The first part of the Indices. 
When the second part appears we shall have a first-rate reference book. It would 
be well if it became the custom not to quote a Latin inscription without giving its 
number in D., if included in his selection. K. Korber, Die grosse Juppttersdule wm 
Altertumsmuseum der Stadt Mainz (Anthes).—This number includes an article, Cscero 
und der Grammatiker Nicias, by R. Berndt, in which all the passages in which N. is 
mentioned are collected and a sketch of his character is attempted. 

July 31. F. Bechtel, Lexilogus zu Homer. Etymologie und Stammbildung 
homerischer Worter (Schwyzer). Valuable, especially to the teacher, as a supple- 
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ment to the Homer lexicon. T. Gollwitzer, Plotins Lehve von der Willensfretheit 
(H. F. Miller). A good summary of his doctrine. R. Delbriick, Bildnisse rémischer 
Kaisey (Hekler). An interesting notice of a popular book. 


Aug. 14 (Double Number). R. Sabbadini, Storta e critica di testi Latini (Stangl). 
F. Stahlin, Pharsalos. Topographische und geschichtliche Untersuchungen iiber die 
Hauptstadt der Phthiotis (Hiller v. Gaertringen), W. Schmid, Emona. I. Teil. 
S.-A. aus dem Jahrbuch f. Altertumskunde(Anthes). It has been possible to excavate 
about a third of the Roman town. An important contribution to our knowledge of 
Roman provincial life. Neapolis. Rivista di Archeologia, Epigrafia e Numismatica 
a cura di V. Macchioro e L. Correra (Herbig). A new periodical for the study of the 
antiquities of South Italy and Sicily. A. Krieger, De Aululantae Plautinae exemplo 
Attico (jJachmann). A ‘dissertation’ of some value. J. H. Schmalz contributes to 
this number an interesting study of the syntax and style of Salvianus. 


Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen. XLVI. 1913. 


A. Opitz, Quaestiones Xenophonteae. The writer maintains that the Agestlaos 
was composed and published by Xenophon himself. The publication probably took 
place about 360-59 B.c. ; on the other hand the Hellenica is not a completed work, but 
asketch. By some unknown cause, probably death, Xenophon was prevented from 
putting the finishing touch to his work. The priority of publication is however no 
proof of the time of composition: probably when Xenophon wrote the Agestlaos, he 
had already the sketch of the Hellenica, just as we possess it to-day, at hand: from it 
he borrowed long passages for the A gess/aos, which he adapted slightly to his imme- 
diate purpose. The Hellenica was a purely historical work, the A gestlaos an encomium, 
in which only those facts are made use of which have a bearing on the praise of the 
hero, who in this case is Agesilaos. 


XLVII. 1914. 

G. Franke, Quaestiones Agathsanae. The article consists mainly of investigations 
into the models followed by Agathias in matter and style. The conclusion is that 
Agathias was in the main an imitator of Thucydides, and has in fact acquired much 
of his style, whereas he is in general indebted to Herodotus only for his matter. 
From Polybius he has only taken facts; Xenophon he does not seem to have used 
at all. Franke next examines the clausulae of Agathias, and comes to the conclusion 
that these show the same tendency both in the speeches and in the remainder of the 
histories, in spite of the difference of style. In opposition to the theory of P. Maas, 
Franke gives lists of clausulae in Agathias which are formed with numerous 
unaccented syllables between the last two accented syllables. Lastly, Franke 
examines hiatus in Agathias. 


XLVIII. rg14. 

J. Bielski, De aetatis Demosthenicae studiis Libanianis. Bielski examines minutely 
the historical statements of Libanius concerning Demosthenes and his times, with 
the view of maintaining the trustworthiness and accuracy of the former. He first 
shows that L. is in close agreement with Plutarch’s Biographies, and yet he cannot 
have been dependent on him, because the two authors differ in many details, and 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, is the fuller. B. finds the common source in 
the lost works of an historian who compiled from Theopompus and Ephorus a book 
called PiAurmixal ioropias. Next follows a collection of the statements which L. 
seems to have taken directly from the speeches of Demosthenes. It appears that 
most of his material is drawn from this source, including such statements as do not 
agree with the historical facts. Lastly, B. demonstrates that eighteenth and twenty- 
third Declamations, previously suspected, are not genuine works of Libanius. 
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Classical Philology. Vol. X. No.3. 1915. 

S. T. Merrill, The Date of Cic. Fam. XI. 1. Argues that it could not have been 
written on March 16 or 17, 44 B.c., but must have been written when M. Brutus and 
Cassius had left the city for Lanuuium and probably on April 10. K. Preston, Some 
Sources of Comic Effect in Petronius. The Satincon has many points of similarity with 
the mime, as Collignon and Rosenbliith have pointed out; e.g. ‘the constant insis- 
tence on laughter and applause,’ the acceleration of action towards the close of an 
episode, farcical mischances and surprises; but a number of the common features 
may also be found in the New Comedy. B. L. Ullman, Horace, Catullus and Tigellius. 
Maintains the view of the Scholiast that Tigellius in Hor. S. I. 2. 3 and I. 3. 4 is 
the same as the Tigellius Hermogenes of S. I. 10. 80, etc. Hor. S. I. 10. 18 sq. is 
not to be understocd as implying that Horace was antagonistic to Catullus. Both 
Horace and Catullus were Atticistic in their sympathies, and both, like Caluus, 
would be opposed to the florid Asianism of Tigellius. F. H. Fobes, Mediaeval 
Versions of Amnstotle’s Meteorology. On the two Latin verstones the Vetus Versto 
(books 1-3 from the Arabic and book 4 from the Greek, twelfth century) and the Noua 
(from the Greek, 1260). J. P. Postgate, On the Quantity of esse ‘ to eat.’ Controverts 
Vollmer’s view that the vowel in the forms of this verb is of the same quantity as in 
esse ‘to be’ and suggests that the anomalous ¢s (imper.) is a transformation of the iso- 
lated form *ed (like fer). R. W. Husband argues at length in favour of G. A. Davies’ 
explanation of Tac. H. 1.40 that quale—stlentium est explains guses. P. Shorey in 
Plato Gorg. 503 D rovro dé réxvy Tus teads tovrov de, etc. H. L. Crosby in An Unap- 
preciated Joke in Avistophanes suggests that in Vesp, 1142 odypare applied to Morychus 
and properly meaning ‘ shield-cover’ may contain an allusion to ao7is in the sense of 
YoaT Ip. 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1915. 

May 22. Chr. Blinkenberg, Due lindische Templechronth, neu bearbeitet von C. B. 
(Rehm). Short, but practically complete. 

May 29. B. Mueller, Méyas Oeds (Febrle). Industrious. J. Felten, Nicola 
Progymnastica ed. J. F. (Sniehotte). Praiseworthy contributions. F. Fenzel, Die 
Prologe dev Tvagodien Senecas. H. Peter, Htstoricorum Romanorum rveliquiae. Iteratis 
curis rec. H. P. (Soltau). Indispensable to the student. 

June 5. C. Robert, Eine neue Studte tiber das anttke Theater. Controverts E. R. 
Fiechter. G. Bergstraesser, Pseudogalent in Hippocratis de septimanis commen- 
tarium ab Hunaino arabice uersum, ed. et germanice vertit G. B. (Horten). An 
excellent work. A. Clausing, Avstik und Exegese dev homertschen Gleichnisse im Alter- 
tum (Stiirmer). Industrious and instructive. W. Sardemann, Eleusinische Ubergabeur- 
kunden aus dem V Jahrh. (Larfeld). Contains happy conjectures. 

June 12. C. Favre, Thesaurus verborum quae tn titulis Ionicts leguntur cum Hero- 
doteo sermone compavatus (Hiller v. Gaertringen). Written with care and insight. 
A. Merlin, Forum et Matsons d’Althiburos (Oehler). Contains the results obtained 
from excavations up to the present time. R. Dussaud, Les civilisations préhelléniques 
dans le bassin de la mer Egée. 2™¢ ed. (Feist). A beautiful work. 

June 1y. F. Cremer, De gvammaticorum antiquorum in Juvenale arte critica. 
K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch dev griech. Antiquititen. 6 ed. by Swoboda (Rehm). 
A beautiful work. 

June 26. L. Cohn, Hermes Trismegistos. Supports J. Kroll in maintaining that 
the writings of the so-called H. T. are almost entirely composed of Greek elements. 
E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine Vorliufer. 3 ed. by W. Schmid (Weinreich). 
The text is unaltered ; the ‘ Anhang’ states the present position of the problems. 

July 3. H. Diels’, Antike Technik (J. Ziehen). Discusses this beautiful book. 
R. Foerster, Libant opera. Rec. R. F. Vol. VIII. (Maas). Too many works are 
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accepted as authentic. K. F. Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. Ed. with introd. 
and notes by K. F.S. (Jahn). The interpretation is too diffuse. 

July ro. R. Graf, Szenische Untersuchungen zu Menander (Hense). Carefully 
done. W. Mustard, The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazavo. Ed. with introd. and 
notes by W. M. 

July 17. M. Dibelius, Die Vorstellung vom gottlichen Licht. Discusses in par- 
ticular Wetter’s Pus. E. Linpinsel, Quaestiones Plautinae (Bickel). W. Otto, Herodes 
reprinted from Pauly’s Realenzyklopadie (Soltau). Based throughout on his own 
researches. 


Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1914. IV.-VII. 

H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokvatiker. 3. A. I. and II. (Capelle). ‘The 
master’s untiring hand can be traced on every page.’ P.G. Hiibner, Le Statue di 
Roma (Huelsen). ‘A careful compilation as a basis for a history of the ancient 
monuments.’ H. Bliimner, Zu den gniechischen Hochzettsgebvauchen. 

1915. IV, V. 

W. Riezler, Wetssgnindige attische Lekythen (Jacobsthal). Shows insight, but the 
description of the Jekythot is not to be relied on. Percy Gardner, The Principles 
of Greek Avt (Koepp). The German reader may learn much from it. +S. Sudhaus, 
Menandvi veliquiae nuper vepertae (Robert). Published hastily, but even so, epoch- 
making. Id., Menanderstudien (Robert). Also published hastily. 


Gottingische gelehrte Nachrichten. 1914. Heft 1. 

J. Wackernagel, Akzentstudien. II. R. Reitzenstein, Ezn donattstisches Corpus 
Cyprianischer Briefe. The collection, made in Africa, begins with a passio Cypriant. 
Its Donatist character is proved by the formula ‘ deo laudes’ instead of the Catholic 
‘deo gratias.’ E. Sittig, Kyprika. 1. EiAarwaorijs as title of Apollo on Cyprian 
inscription. 2. Cyprian, Kaocvyra, 

Philol.-hist.-Klasse, 1914, Beiheft, 

A. Rahlfs, Verzeichnis der griechtschen Handschriften des Alten Testaments (443 pp.). 


Hermes. Vol. L. Part 2. i915. 

E. v. Stern, Die politische und sociale Struktuy dey Griechenkolonieen am Nordufer des 
Schwarzmeergebietes. (1) In the western part of the Black Sea colonisation we find 
the usual wéArs constitution. After the second half of the fifth century most Greek 
towns and their territory unite and are called ‘ Bosporos.’ Politically Theodosia 
stands apart. (2) A mixed culture, partly old Greek, partly Scythian, is found in 
the ‘ Bosporos’ in the fourth and third centuries B.c. Even the leading class—the 
aristocracy—is not purely Greek. Towards the end of the third century B.c. a 
period of decay sets in. The district was conquered by Mithradates. Under the 
Romans a revival takes place during the first and second centuries a.D, The Greek 
element, however, is losing ground. After the second century a.pD. there is a rapid 
decay of the country and also of the Greek element. The town of Chersonesos, 
however, remains of great importance. E. Lattes, Per l’interpretazione del testo Etrusco 
dt Agvam. III. A continuation of his studies in former numbers of this periodical. 
A. Schulten, Ein keltiberischer Stadtebund. Discusses a bronze tablet with an Iberian 
inscription ; probably an alliance between Agreda and nine other towns against 
the Romans. W. A. Baehrens, Litevarhistorische Beitraige. (1) Against Dessau, who 
maintained that Virgil was the inventor of the Dido-romance. (2) On the Probus- 
poem of the two Nepos MSS. An edition of Nepos by Probus never existed. 
Chr. Blinkenberg, Rhodische Urvilkery. On Rhodian autochthons of the tradition, 
the so-called “Iyvnres and the TeAxives (the latter forging daemons). G. Pasquali, 
Hovaz, C. I. 18. Miszetten: E. Schwarz, Zu den Epitrepontes Menanders, esp. 
vv. 512-519. Otto Weinreich, Zu Vespas Judicium Coci et Pistoris. F. Bechtel, 
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Drei Namen aus Akraipha (B.C.H. XXII. 1898, 254, Nos. 11, 12; and XXIII. 1899, 
198, No. V.). Hiller v. Gaertringen (against Kern, Hermes, L. 1), otvopiAaxes must 
be retained. R. Herzog, On T. G. XII. 8, 278, C. 31. F. Bechtel, Schol. zu Eur, 
Phoin. 53- Aadvutos must be read AadAvtos. 


Mnemosyne. XLIII. 2. 1915. 

P. H. Damsté, Notae criticae ad T. Livit Lib. XXXI.-XXXV. Contains con- 
jectures. J. Berlage, De Herodoto, artifictorum aestimatore. Herodotus is struck not 
by the beauty, but by the size, value and difficulty of the works of art; the Greek 
nation did not really appreciate its art and artists before the Macedonian age. 
J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae de iure Romano ‘ éEovAns Sixn cui competat, et de lege 
sacrata MHalicarnasensi.’ Ch. Charitonides, Miscellanea. Mainly conjectures 
(Athenaeus, Fabulz Aesopicae, Aelianus, Scholia Lucianea, Plato Protag., p. 341 E., 
Lucianus, Philumenus, Aetius, Inscr.). G. van Hoorn, De Origine Cistophorum, 
The kings of Pergamum were the first to strike cistophori (Cat. Brit. Mus. Mysia 
T. 26. 1; lonia T. 12). J J. H., Ad Virg. Ecl. VI. 34. Defends teves pro tener 
against Rolfe in Class. Philol. 1912, 245. P. H. Damsté, De remit actione. The Greeks 
rowed as the Turks are rowing now. 


XLITI. 3. 

J. J. Hartman, De cantoribus Euphorionis e¢ de quibusdam alits Disputatiuncula, 
H. seeks to determine the identity of the party of /ittévateurs whom Cicero refers 
with disparagement as cantores Euphorionis (Tusc. III. 19, 45). They included, he 
thinks, Calvus and Catullus, and incurred the censure of Cicero by their preference 
for Alexandrine models in poetry and Attic simplicity in oratory. He offers a new 
theory of the origin of Catullus’s ‘ Disertissime Romuli nepotum,’ which he regards 
as ironical. Incidentally H. discusses difficulties in the interpretation of Tac. 
Agricola, c. 45, Dialogus, c. 24, and the contest between Ajax and Ulysses in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. 1. H. Leopold, Ad Epicurum. Discusses the text and interpretation 
of various passages in the form of a review of A. Kochalsky’s Das Leben und dt 
Lehve Epikurs. M. Boas, De Parisina quadam Sententiarum Catonianarum Sylloga. A 
series of Monosticha Catontana was published in 1882 by J. Huemer from a Paris MS. 
Although Huemer noticed that this series (containing eighty-eight verses) was fuller 
than that contained in any other MS., it has hitherto escaped notice that under 
one title in the Paris series ¢wo collections of sententiae are contained, the first part 
(to v. 69) alone consisting of monostichs and the remainder being part of the book of 
distichs. This is B.’s thesis in the present article. Wm. Vollgraff, Vavia, discusses 
Sext. Empir. adu. Math. 1X. 209, p. 434, 11 sq., Herod. V. 28, and two inscrip- 
tions. F. Miiller, De Romanorum et Graecorum foco, maintains (1) the ancient name 
by which the Romans designated the hearth was cavtibulum,; (2) to the same 
thing the Greeks gave the name eoxdpa; (3) the first part of this word is found in 
Lat. uesta, vestibulum, Gr. éoria ; (4) ‘ Indo-Germanic aspirated tenues in Latin have 
followed the same course as unaspirated tenues.’ M. also discusses the origin of 
the word ‘focus.’ M. R. J. Brinkgreve begins a series of articles, Amnotattones 
Vergilianae. ‘The first deals with various points in Aen. I. 1-32, suggested by Jahn’s 
edition (1912). H.T. Karsten discusses the interpretation of Propertius IV. 4, 1-20. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Altertum, etc. XVIII. 4. 1915. 


Arthur Rosenberg, Perikles und die Parteienin Athen. 1. From newly-discovered 
ostraka bearing the names ‘ Thucydides, son of Melesias,’ and ‘Clippides, son of 
Dinias,’ R. assumes a contest resulting in the ostracism of Clippides, an adherent 
of Pericles in the years 447-444. II. Chronology of the prosecutions of Phidias, 
Anaxagoras, and Aspasia. Anaxagoras, 430; Phidias, 437. The prosecution of 
Aspasia is an invention of Aeschines. Martin Dibelius, Die Christianisierung etner 
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hellenistischen Formel. Traces the development of the Stoic phrases xdcpos cis, Oeds 
cfs, ovoia pia «tA, (M. Antonius VII. 9, p. 78, Schenkl ed. maior) through Judaism 
(Philo and Josephus) to Christianity (Eph. IV. 5 sq.). Bruno Sauer, Der Verwundete 
von Bavai (mit einer Tafel). Reasons for believing it a forgery. Johannes Draseka, 
Avethas von Cadsavea. Lengthy review of Sokrates B. Kugéas,“O Kawapeias ’ApéOas 
kat 7d épyov avrov (’Ev ’A@jvais, 1913). 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. XLIII. No.3. 1915. 

A. Gandiglio, On quod wsth the so-called uerba affectuum. Examines and rejects 
the view that clauses introduced by quod dependent on such verbs are causal or 
approximate to a causal sense. Such clauses, except in a few cases, are purely 
substantival and should be classed as such. V. Costanzi, On the meaning of Pelar- 
gikon. A polemic against the view of Wide (Pomerto e Pelasgico in Ausonia xii.), who 
distinguishes the Pelasgikon, a wall, from the Pelargikon, a space or strip of land 
encircling the Acropolis, and corresponding to the Roman Pomoerium. It is urged 
(2) that Pelargikon and Pelasgikon are used indifferently for wall and space (Strabo 
calls the space Pelasgikon, the Schol. on Ar, Au. 833 the wall Pelargikon; (b) that 
the space does not seem to have encircled the whole Acropolis, and therefore the 
comparison with the Pomoerium breaks down. M. L. de Gubernatis, The Pronun- 
ciation of Latin at Oxyrhynchus in the Fifth Century. Discusses a Latin-Greek vocabu- 
lary of Aeneid IV. and a fragment of that book, which both contain the long and 
acute accents. B. Romano, The technical meaning and use of the word liber in some 
writers of the Imperial Age. Rejects the view of Birt (Das antike Buchwesen and else- 
where) that /ibey signifies not unity of content, but merely unity of space, and that 
the length of the papyrus roll determined the length of the ‘ book,’ and argues that 
spatial unity is normally expressed by wolumen, liber indicating abstract unity or unity 
of subject. The argument is supported by numerous quotations from Martial, the 
elder and younger Pliny, Seneca, Vitruvius, and the Historia Augusta. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1915. 

March 15. Th. Birt, Kvittk und Hermeneuttk. Handbuch d. klass. Altertiimer, 
A. I, 3 (Tolkiehn). Better arranged on the whole than in Blass. V. Magnien, 
Le futuy grec (Gintert). A well-arranged and useful collection. A. Hausrath u. 
Aug. Marx, Griechische Mdrchen, selected and translated by A. H. and A. M. (Leo 
Weber). A fine collection. K. Strecker, Poetarum latinorum medi aevt tomi IV. 
pars II. 1 (Manitius). A mass of material brilliantly displayed by editorial art. 

March 22. A. Schulten, Numantia. I, Die Keltiberey und thre Kniege mit Rom 
(H. Philipp). The reviewer questions the accounts given of the old tribes and the 
criticism of sources, but praises highly the geographical and physical description of 
ancient Spain. 

March 29. A Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultuy (Fries) A 
comprehensive and thoughtful treatment. 

April 5. O. Villaret, Hippocratis de natura hominis liber, rec, O. V. (Fuchs). 
Praised. 

April 12. P. Deussen, Die Philosophie dey Griechen (Lehnert). The ideal of a 
short and clear compendium for the school and study is not yet fully attained. 
P. N. Ure, Black Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona in Boeotia (Lamer). An excellent book. 
V. Schultze, Altchristliche Stadte und Landschaften. 1. Konstantinopel, a.D. 324-450 
(N. A. Béys). The first continuous treatment of a period of special importance for 
Constantinople. 

April 19. Festgabe Hugo Bliimner von Freunden u. Schiilern uberreicht (Drerup). 

April 26. P. Maas, Die neuen Responsionsfrethetten ber Bakchylides und Pindar 
(Sitzler). Max Pohlenz, Aus Platos Werdezeit (Gillischewski). A charming picture 
drawn with accuracy and devotion, but not without subjective colouring. 
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May 3. A. Busse, Sokrates (Drerup). A. Zimmermann, Etymologisches Worter- 
buch der lateinischen Sprache (Schmeier). Compiled in a temperate and discriminating 
spirit. 

May to. Fr. Studniczka, Das Symposton Ptolemaios II. (E. F.). An indispen- 
sable book of reference for a number of detailed questions. Skevos Zervos, Unver- 
offentlichte Werke altgriechischer Arzte. V. (Fuchs). Useful, but does not do away 
with the need for a really critical edition. J. Mussehl, De Lucretiant libri prims condictone 
ac retvactatione (Cybulla), Praised. 

May 17. L. Malten, Das Pferd tm Totenglauben (Steuding). Much stimulating 
material. A. Schmekel, Istdorus von Sevilla: sein System und seine Quellen (Berndt). 
An excellent introduction. 

May 24. F. Miiller, Die antiken Odysee-Illustvationen in threy kunsthistorischen 
Entwicklung (Engelhardt). Emil Thomas, Studien zur lateinischen und griechischen 
Sprachgeschichte (Heraeus). Stimulating and instructive. 

May 31. Pauly’s Realenkyklopidie. Hyaia-Imperator (F. Harder). Gilbert 
Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion (Nestle). A readable and stimulating book, 
popular and authoritative. J. Becker, Die Werke Liudprands von Cremona (Weyman). 
Favourably reviewed. 

June 7. W. Strehl and W. Soltau, Grundriss der alten Geschschte und Quellen- 
kunde. 2 Aufl. I. Orientalische und griechische Geschichte (Cauer). Too many 
facts and titles of books, too little discussion of problems. P. Petersen, Goethe und 
Aristoteles (Rosenthal). P. Lehmann, Vom Mittelalter und von der lateinischen Philologie 
des Mittelalters (Weyman). By a general historical sketch of the studies of the 
Middle Ages L. strives to excite interest in them. G. Frenken, Die Exempla des 
Jacob von Vitry (Weyman). 

June 14. K. Heinemann, Thanatos in Poesie und Kunst der Gniechen (Engelhardt). 
Much that is new is suggested. H. Holzapfel, Kennt die grtechische Tvagidte eine 
A kteinteilung ? (Draheim). C. Pascal, Eptcuret e mistict (Nestle). A subtle treatment. 

June 21. H. Kurfess, Zur Geschichte der aristotelischen Lehre vom sogenannten vovs 
Toutixos und waOntixds (Lehnert). Welcome. L. Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der 
Sittengeschichte Roms. 8 Aufl. (Ziehen). Every reader has the feeling that the book 
needs to be modernized, and that at the same time it is dangerous to alter a classical 
work to an extent which may involve a violent change in the general picture. 

June 28. K. Wyss, Die Milch im Kultus dey Griechen und Romer (Bliimner). Many 
interesting problems are touched. L. Weniger, Der Schild des Achilleus (Ziehen). 
The writer has not fully mastered the archaeological material. 

July 5. G. Andresen, P. Cornelit Taciti libri qui supersunt rec.C. Halm. Ed. V. 
cur.G. A. I. (Ed. Wolff.) Many improvements and alterations are described. 

July 12. Charlotte Frankel, Satyr- und Bakchennamen auf Vasenbildern (O. Engel- 
hardt). Th. Opperskalski, De M. Tulli Ciceronis ovationum retractatione (K. Busche). 
Approvingly reviewed. H. Oehler, Pavadoxogvaphi Florentini anonymi opusculum De 
aquis mirabilibus (Blimner). A valuable edition. 

July 19. C. Blinkenberg, Die lindische Tempelchrontk (Larfeld). Learned and 
to the point. A. Bauer, Lukians AnpooGévovs éyxdpsov (Schulze). An illuminating 
demonstration of the genuineness of this work. 
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INDICES 


I—GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 


AEOLIC optative, origin of the, 127 
Afranius and Petreius, Caesar's campaign against, 
166 f., 180 ff. 
Agamemnon, notes on the, 77 ff. 
Agathias, Franke’s study of, noticed, 251 
Agestlaos, 251 
Aggar, site of, 177 f. 
Alexandria captured by Roman fleet, 220 
recaptured by Arabs, 222 f, 
Sibylline Oracles composed at, 144 
walls of, razed by ‘Amr, 227 
Allen (Samuel), note on Horace, Odes I. xii. 
(45-48), 56 
(T. W.), MSS. of Strabo at Paris and Eton, 
15 ff., 86 ff. 
Amphiaraus, 76 
‘Amr symbolized by serpent (?), 215 
analogy, causation of changes in language com- 
monly attributed to, 61 
Anderson (W. B.), notes on Lucan IV., 180 ff. 
Anquillaria, site of, 173 ff. 
Antaeus, 184 
Apollonius Rhodius, on, 10 ft. 
Empedocles’ theory of the sea in, 12 
Arab invasion of Egypt, 214 f. 
Arethas of Caesarea, 255 
Argonauts, the, aided by Hera and Thetis, 12 ft. 
Aristotle, two passages in, 7 ff. 
“Apres Bacthea, the Paeonian moon-goddess, 69, 
71 n, 
Aspasia as a type-name, 30 n. 
Athena, games associated with cults of, 202 
Hesiodic birth-story of, 73 
Athens, allusions to, in Pyth. IX. 196 ff. 
cults of Ge and Zeus Olympios at, 202 
Augustus denoted by oblique cases cf /uppiter, 38 


B. 


Bagradas, battle-field of the, 176 ff. 
course of the, 173 
Balkans, pre-historic connections between North 
Greece and the, 78 f. 
Bernardin Bocnetel, 96 n. 


C. 


Caesar’s campaign against Afranius and Petreius, 
167 ff., 181 if. 
against Scipio, 177 f. 
command in Gaul, chronology of, 245 fi. 
Caligula, 103 
Callimachus’ debt to Pindar and others, 63 
‘cantores Euphorionis,’ 254 
‘ casus interrogandi,’ 186 
catalogue of suitors (Hesiodic), 74 
Catonts sententiae, a Paris MS. of, 254 
Catullus LXIV. 327, note on, 229 f. 
chain-mail, Arab, 215 n. 
Chariton, rhythm of, compared with Plutarch’s and 
Thucydides’, 234 
Charybdis and Chimaera as type-names, 29 f. 
Cicero at the beginning of the Civil War, 62 
his eclecticism, 123 
Cilicia, base of Heraclius’ Egyptian expedition, 208 
Claudius and the Primores Galliae, 57 ff. (see also 
Vol. VILI., pp. 132 f., 285 ff.) 
clausulae of Procopius, 97 f. 
Corrigenda (T. D. Goodell), 71 (see Vol. VIII. 
QI-102) ; 
(J. P. Postgate), 248 
Cortona in Hlerodotus, 124 
cults of Ge and Zeus Olympios associated at 
Athens, 202 
Cunningham (H. J.), Claudius and the Primores 
Galliae, 57 ff. 
Curio’s African campaign, 173 ff., 184 f. 
Cyclops of Euripides, notes on the, 245 f. 
Cyprian’s letters, a Dunatist collection of, 253 
Cyrus, the Patriarch, 216 ff. 


D. 


Dactyls, the, 69 
Daphnephoria, the, 69 
Dardania, 70 
De Groot (A. W.), methodological investigations 
into the rhythm of Greek prose, 231 ff. 
notes on Procopius of Caesarea, 97 f. 
Demo, 118 
Dido and Anna, the names, 121 
Dioscurides’ Ilepi ardGv pappdxwr, 187 
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discoveries, notes on recent, 142 ff. 
dog, ritual use of, 68 
Dryalus, 70 


E, 


Egypt, Roman re-occupation of, 208 f. 
Arab conquest of, 210 ff. 

eloquence of Ouysseus, the, 55 f. 

Emona, 250 

Empedocles criticized by Aristotle, 8; his theory 
of the sea, 12 , 

Evelyn-White (Hugh G.), Hesiodea, 72 ff. 

éxOpdv aivetv, the maxim, 195 f. 


F. 


fall of houses attributed to influence of Saturn, 36 
Parnell (Lewis R.), Pindar, Athens, and Thebes : 
Pyth. IX. (1§1-170), 193 ff. 
Fay (Edwin W.), Indo-European initial variants of 
LD Y-(Z-) | Y-/ D-, 104 ff. 
Ferrero criticized, 115, 186 
Fronto, Ambrosian MS. of, 50 
notes on the text of, 50 ff. 


G. 
Galatea, 29 
Games associated with Athena-cults, 202 
Athenian cults of Ge and Zeus Olympios, 26. 
Garrod (H. W.), notes on the Na/urales Quaestiones 
of Seneca (continued), 39 ff. 
notes on Pindar, 129 ff. 
Ge, cult and games of, at Athens, 202 
Glycera, 27 f. 
Goodell (T. D.), corrigenda, 71 
Gray (Louis H.), another possible instance of {=), 
247 f. 
Greek colonies on the Euxine, 253 
Greek letters, Roman use of, 116 f. 
Greene (Herbert W.), the eloquence of Odysseus, 


55 f. 


H, 


Haines (C. R.), some notes on the text of Fronto, 
50 ff. 

hearth, ancient Roman name of the, 254 

Hecate, 68, 70 

Helen as a type-name, 30 n. 

Hellenica, 251 

Hephaestus, Hesiodic birth-story of, 73 

Heraclius, the campaigns of, 207 f. 

Hermes Trismegistus, 252 

Herodes, 253 

heroes, Zeus designed destruction of the, 74 

Hesiodea, 72 ff. (see also Vol. V71., p. 222) 

Hesiodic birth stories of Hephaestus and Athena, 73 

hiatus in Indogermanic languages, 250 

historical infinitive, literary elaboration of the, 118 
imitation and decline of the, 120 

Holmes (T. Rice), Octogesa: Anquillaria: the 

japradas: Agyar, 167 ff. 
Horace and Maecenas, 122 f. 
Odes I. xi‘. (45-48), note on, 56 


house-door, the stage, 118 
Housman (A. E.), Catullus LXIV. (324), 229 f. 
Ovid, Jb¢s 515 and 7réstia ILI. 6 (8), 31 ff. 


I, 


iambic word, Seneca avoids opening sentence 
with, 42 

Iliad, composition of the, 123 

Indo-European initial variants of D Y- (Z-) / Y-/ D 
104 ff. 

Iron Age, the, 72 


Be 
Jupiter, the planet, 34 ff. 

K. 
kéomos els, 255 

L. 


lacunae, causes of, 89 
in Strabo, 90, 92 ff. 

LANGUAGE: SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 127 f. 
(see further under ‘ Summartes’) 

Laocoon-group, the, 191 

Latin frequentatives in -/are, 188 

Lerida, scenery of, 166 

Lesbian use of ac for a and 9, 188 

Libanius on Demosthenes and his times, Vielski's 
study of, noticed, 251 

LITERATURE AND GENERAL: SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS, 61 ff., 115 ff., 186 ff., 249 ff. (see 
further under ‘ Summaries’) 

Lucan on Caesar’s campaign against Afranius and 
Petreius, 181 

Lucan IV., notes on, 180 ff. 

luxury, decline of Roman, 58 

Lycoris, 28 


M. 


Macurdy (G. H.), the ddvv7jgara ddpuaka of Jliad V. 
(900), 65 ff. 
Manuel, the Roman general, 220 ff. 
MS. of Hesiod (Berlin Pap. 10560), 74 ff. 
Planudes, 123 
Strabo at Paris and Eton, 86 ff. 
Mars, the planet, 34 ff. 
martyr, successive conceptions of the, 123 
Menander’s Andria, date of, 115 
methodological investigations into the rhythm of 
Greek prose, 231 ff. 
metronymic, designation by, 230 
Moon-worship in North Greece, 69 
Moretum, Parthenius and the, 125 
Mukaukas (Mukaukis), the, 216 
Myrtale, 28 
N, 
Neaera, 29 
Neleus and Codrus, 192 
Nereid-names in favour for hefaerae, 29 
Nicias, the grammarian, 250 
Norwood (G.), notes on the Agamemnon, 77 fi. 
Pindarica, 1 ff. 
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O. 


Octogesa, site of, 167 ff. 

dduvnpara pappaxa (I/iad V. goo), their bearing on 
the pre-historic culture of Old Servia, 65 ff. 

Ops, 230 

Ovcia pla, 255 

Ovid, /dis 515, and 77sstia III. 6 (8), 31 Ff. 


. 


Paeon, the god, 65 f., 71 
Palladius, 125 
Panathenaia, the, 202 
Pandarus, 115 
Pelargikon, 255 
peony, the, in medicine and folklore, 66 ff. 
Pericles and the Athenian parties, 254 /. 
Pharsalos, 250 
Pholoe, 28 
Pindar, Athens and Thebes: /’yt4, IX. (151-170), 
193 ff. 
notes on, 129 ff. 
Pindar’s metaphor of the ord@um, 4 f. 
pro-Athenian sympathies, 196 ff. 
Pindarica, 1 ff. 
‘ Pisistratean recension ’ of Homer, 119, 123 
planets, benign and malignant, 34 ff. 
Planudes, the original MS. of, 123 
Plato, notes on, 201 ff. 
Plato’s Laws, 119 
Platt (Arthur), Sophoclea (VIII.), 82 ff.; (IX.) 
135 ft. 
two passages in Aristotle, 7 ff. 
Pliny’s Letters, Merrill on the tradition of, 120 
pretended orations, 192 
Plutarch, investigation of clausulae in, 231 ff. 
Plutarch’s de Garrulitate, 63 
Pope misses the point of an Homeric simile, 55 
Postgate (J. P.), textual notes on Lucan VIII. and 
Seneca, Déalogt, 99 ff. 
Powell (J. U.), notes on recent discoveries, 142 ff. 
prepositions, apocope of Greek, 128 
primores Galliae, 57 ff. 
Probus the grammarian, a second (?), 116 
Procopius of Caesarea, notes on, 97 f. 
pronunciation of Latin at Oxyrhynchus, 255 
prothyron, stage uses of the, 188 


Q. 
Quinguennales, the, 61 
quod with the ‘ uerba affectuum,’ 255 


R, 
repeated negatives in Sophocles, 83 
‘reversing’ epithets, 81 
Rhode, 29 
thythm of Greek prose, methodological investiga- 
tions into the, 231 ff. 
Richards (Herbert), notes on Plato, 201 ff. 
riddles, Greek, 117 
Rutilius Namatianus, 125 
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Sabine / ii Latin. 128 
Saturn, the planet, 34 ff. 
Saufeius, 124 


Scott (Walter), the last Sibylline Oracle of Alex- 
andria, 144 ff., 207 ff. 


Seaton (R. C.), on Apollonius Rbodius, 10 ff. 
Seneca, note on, 179 
Seneca’s Avamemnon, 63 
Naturales Quaestiones, notes on (continued), 
39 ff. (see also Vol. VII/., 272 ft.) 
Shackle (R. J.), notes on the Cyclops vf Furi, ides, 
245 f. 
note on Scneca, 179 
Sibylline oracle of Alexuindria, the last, 144 ff, 
207 ff. 
Jewish authorship of, 144 
origin of the pro; -hetic chronicle, 145 
interpretation of Book XIV., 146 ff. 
Simonides and the Dioscuri, 31 f. 
snake, Hesiod’s digression on the, 75 
snowstorm, Ilomer’s simile of the, 54 
Sophoclea (VIII.), 82 ff. (IX.), 135 ff. 
storks on the temple of Concord, 116 
Strabo, editions of, 14 ff. 
lacunae in text of, 88 ff. 
Bodleian MS. of, 24 
Eton MSS. of, 24 ff. 
Paris MSS. of, 17 ff., 86 ff. 
styptic herbs, 66 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 61 ff, 
115 ff., 186 ff., 249 ff. 

American Journal of Philoiogy, 115, 186, 249 

Athenaeum (Pavia), 61, 116 

Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 116 ff., 

186 ff., 249 ff. 

Breslauer philologisclie Abhandlungen, 251 

Classical Philology, 119 f., 188 f., 252 

Classical Weekly, 61, 120 f., 188 f. 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 121, 189 f., 252 f. 

Glotta, 127 

Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 253 

Gottingische gelehrte Nachrichten, 253 

Hermathena, 61 f. 

Ilermes, 121 f., 253 f. 

Indogermanische Forschungen, 127 f. 

Journal of Philology, 62 

Mnemosyne, 63, 122 f., 254 

Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Alter- 
tum, 123, 191 f., 254 f. 

Philologus, 123 

Revue de Philologie, 63 f., 192 

Revue des Etudes grecques, 64 

Rheinisches Museum, 124 

Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica, 
64, 124 f., 192, 255 

Wiener Studien, 125 

Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 
125 ff., 255 f. 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, 
128 
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sun and moon, symbols of, in Delphic and Paeonian 
ritual, 69 

symbolical beasts, 212, 215 f., 226 

Symplegades, the, distinct from the Planctae, 13 


T. 


tables exhibiting Greek prose clausulae, 230 ff. 
textual notes on Lucan VIII. and Seneca, La/ogt, 
99 ff. 
Thapsus, Caesar’s march to, 177 f. 
Theodore and Constantine, the generals, 218 
Geds els, 255 
Thucydides, investigation of clausulae in, 232 ff. 
sophistic elements in, I9I 
TZimon, Lucian’s, 124 
topography of Caesar's campaign against Afranius 
and Petreius, 167 ff. 
of Curio’s campaign, 173 ff. 
tree-felling, ancient method of, 181 
Trojan War, duration of, 115 
Trojan and Theban Wars, the, designed by Zeus, 


74 
type-names in the Odes of Horace, 27 ff. 


U. 
Ullman (B. L.), some type-names in the Odes of 
Horace, 27 tt. 
V. 
Venus. the invocation of, in Lucretius, 124 
the planet, 34 f. 
Virgil’s first Eclogue and Horace’s sixteenth 


Epode, 122 
vocative for nominative (poet.), 100 


W. 


woodpecker, folk-lore of the, 69 
words of speaking and saying, 249 


X. 


Xenophon, dates of Agest/aos and Hellenica, 251 


Z. 


Zeus Olympios at Athens, 202 
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Aelian : 
i. 14 (27), 68 


Aeschines ‘— 


62 (8), In. 
Aeschylus —_— 

Ag. (1125) 3 n.; (1235) 813 (32 57., 312- 
314) 77; (390-5, 414 sg.) 78; (437 59.» 
696-8) 79; (1225) 3 n.; (1242-4) 78; 
(1385-7, coll. 1235) 81 

Septem (11), 1355 (444) 80 

Alcaeus :— 
fr. 15. 6 (Bergk), 5 
Apollonius Rhodius :— 

i. (906-909) 10; iii. (158-163) 10 f.; iv. 
678-680 (co//. Plut. de plac. phil. ii. 16, 
Lucr. v. 483 sgg., Virg. Ect. vi. 37) 12; 
(784-790) 13 fF. 

Aristophanes :— 

Acharn. (1093, coll. Vesp. 115 sgq.) 62 

Equttes (230) 80 

Pax (522) 1 n. 


Aristotle :— 
de Part. Animal. I, i. 14-18 (6402 10 sg.) 
St. 
Poet. (1449 6 27) 62; (1458 6 5) 7 fF. 


C. 


C. /. G. (1164, 1223) In. 
C. £. L. ix. (3305) 60 
Caesar : — 
Bell. Afr. (63, 67, 68, 69, 70, 79) 177 nn. ; 
(79, 80) 178 nn, 
Bell. Ciu. i. 61 (2-4), 63, 64 (8), 168 nn. ; 65 
(2 coll. 68, 2, 79, 1-3), 66, 68 (1), 169; 69 
(4), 171; 70 (2, 3), 172 n.3 (4) 169; (79, 
80) 173 n. ; ii. (23) 7., (38, 41, 42), 176 nn. 
Callimachus :— 
Hymn. in Cererem (5, 6, 8 sgq.) 63 
Catullus :— 
Ixiv. (324) 226 f. 
Ixvili, (107-110, 119-124) 133 
Chrysippus :— 
ap. Galen de plac. Hippocr. et Plat., iii. 8 
(p. 318), 73 
Cicero :— 
ad Attic. x. 10 (2), 63 
Philipp. i. (21, 31, 33), ii (64, 68), xii. (24), 
122 
Tusc. iii. (19, 45), 254 
Claudian :— 
Stil, i. (341) 184 


Demosthenes :— 
De Cor., § 136 (p. 272) 55 


E. 


Euripides :— 
Bacch. (241-2) 122 
Cyclops (13, 60, 295, 390-395, 402) 245, (439, 
593-4, 704) 246 
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Euripides :—continued 
Medea (239) 1 n. 
Phoen. (53) 253 
Troad. (648, 963) 1 n. 


F, 
Firmicus :— 
math, ii, 13 (6), iii. 2 (26) 35; iv. 19 (8) 35; 
iv. 20 (5-6), 29 (10); vi. 15 (8-9), 36. 
Fronto :— 
Pp. 17 (2), 25 (10), 50; 43 (11). 44 (7), 45 (23), 
49 (2), 51 (11), 72 (2), 74 (10, 24), 78 (12), 
83 (1), 85 (5), 513 85 (16), 98 (6), 104 (13), 
108 (7), 116 (19), 126 (6), 142 (14), 147 (7), 
163 (18), 165 (16), 166 (7), 173 (1), 193 (15), 
52; 194 (3, 4), 197 (11), 199 (7), 211 (7); 
215 (18), 218 (10), 219 (1-16), 53; 220 (9, 
18), 222 (13), 227 (8), 238 (8), 243 (22, 29) 
29), 247 (22), 251 (19), 54 


H. 
Herodotus :— 
i. (57) 1243 iv. (37) 2n.3 vil. (129) 11 
Hermogenes : — 


Ilepi "Ideav 2, § 9, p. 371 (Rabe), 55 
Hesiod :— 
Fr. 96 (Rzach, 1908), 74 ff.; (Pap. grect 
e latine, 131), 76 
Theogony (886-900, 924-929) 73 
Works and Days (172-181, 191-2, 361, 368) 72 
Hippocrates :— 
de Arte (p. 38, 13) 63; vol. iii. (p. 84) 139 
Homer :— 
Iliad i. (228) 138; iii. (221) 55; v. (900 coll. 
iv. 191, 218 sy.3 xi. 514, 829-835; xvi. 28; 
Od. xix, 455 sqq.) 65 ff.: vi. (402) 138; 
xxii. (507) 20. 
Lforace :— 
Odes I. xii. (45-48 coll. Cic. ad Att. XVI. vi. 1) 
56; xxvii. (19, 24) 303 (xxxili.) 27 f. 5 II. 
xvii. (22-25) 35; III. xiv. (21), xix. (27), 
Xxvil. (14) 29 
Hymn of the Kouretes (3, 16, 34) 143 


‘ I. 
Isaeus :— 
81 (27) 1 n. 
J. 
Juvenal :— 
Sat. i. (85) 63, (116) 116 
L. 
Lucan :— 


iv. (134-140) 180 f., (167-9) 181 f., (228-231) 
182 f., (303 sg., 398-401) 183, (507 s7., 
615 sg., 715-9 184. viii. (102 sgq., 383 s¢., 
639 sq.) 99 ff. ; (800 sqg.) tor f. ; (53 5g.) 
102, (517 sgqg-) 102 
Lucian :— 
Dem. Encom. (5) 55 
Lucretius :— 
ii. (635) 143, (719) 192; iii. (240) 26.5; (391-5, 
894-930) 120 
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Luke :— 

Act. Afost. iti. (6) 7 
Lycophron :— 

Alex. (1436) 137 
Lysias :— 

IOI (15) rn. 


M. 
Manetho :— 


vi. (611 sg.) 36 
Menander :— 

Ilepixecpoudvyn (86-87) 122 
Musaeus :— 

/tero and Leander (110, 287) 135 


O. 
Oracula Sibyllina xiv. (284-361) 144 ff., 207 ff. 
Ovid :— 
Ibis (§11 sg.) 31 ff. 
Trist. iii. 6 (1-8) 37 f. 
P. 
Pap. Oxy. (213) 122 
Persius :— 
v. (50) 35 
Pindar :— 
Fr. (Ox. Pap. 841, iv. 32) 2 n. 
Isthm., iii. (8) 3, (29 sqgg.) 1; iv. (11 sgq.) 26. 
Nem. vi. (6 sgq.) 53 vili-. (3) 3 
Ol. 1. (119-120) ; ii. (10 sgg.) 129 ; li. (56 59.) ; 
ili. (38 sq.) 130, (43 sgg.) 1 f. 3 vi. (28); vi. 
87 sgg.) 2; vil. (43 599-, 73 5g.) 1315 viii. 
(3 5997-5 20, 41) 132; ix. (76 5q.); x. (86 sgq., 
92 $99.) 133 ; x. (104 sag.) 134 5 xii. (25 sq.) 
3 f.5 xiii. (98 sgg., 112 sqgq.) 134 
Pyth, ii. (89 sgq.) 4 ff., 5 iv. (142) Zn. ; (213, 
234) 6, (296) 3; ix. (151 $qq.) 193 ff. 
Plato :— 
A pol, (29 C) 206 
Cratylus (393 A) 138 
Gorg. (448 C, 452 A, 461 B, 76. E, 493 A, 
th, C, 496 C, 512 C, 513 B, 517 D, 521 B, 
527 B) 201 f.; (503 D) 252 
Laws (960 D) 63, (965 A) 206 
Phaed. (67 D, 83 D, 92 DE, 95 D, 100 B, 
106 D, 108 E, 114 B, 118) 202 f. 
Phaedrus 228 B, 230 D, 235 D, 244 E, 259 A, 
273 A, 275 A, 205 f. 
Protag. (329 D, 331 E, 333 D, 335 E, 341 A, 
344 E, 352 C, 357 A) 201 
Rep. (364 E) 63 
Symp. (175 B, 177 A, 178 E, 179 A, 180 A, 
181 E, 182 B, 184 B, 185 B, 189 B, 187 C, 
188 D, 189 E, 190 A, 191 A, 195 C, 197 B, 
D, 201 D, 207 D, 214 B, C, 215 A, B, 216 E, 
220 C, 223 C), 203 ff. 
Pliny the Elder :— 
N. H. xxiv. (100) 68; xxv. (27), xxvi. (131) 
66 ; xxxv. (70) 63 
Procopius : 
Bell. Goth. i. 2 (11), 97; 20 (8), 98 
Bell. Pers. ii. 29 (29), 98 
Propertius :— 
i. 17 (11-12), 63 
pseudo-Cic, im Sull. Invect. (6, 18), 63 
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Quintilian :— 
xii. 10 (64), 55 


De 
Sappho: 
Pap. Oxy. x. (p. 23; Fr. i. col. i. 1. 18) 142 f, 
Seneca :— 

de breu. uit. 2 (4), 9 (5), 63 

Dialogus x. 13 (9), 14 (3) 102 f.; xi. 118 (5) 
105 ; xii. Q (2) 26. 

Nat. Quaest. 76 (17 sg.) 178, 77 (3. 7 597.) 
78 (13-14), 83 (11 5gqg.) 93 (11-12) 99 (14-16: 
39 ; 100 (6-7) 104 (4-5) 105 (8-10, 17-18 
110 (6 sqgq.) 111 (15 sqqg.) 115 (15-17) 40; 
116 (16 sgg.) 117 (13 5gg.) 119 (9-11) 121 
(9-10, 22) 125 (7 sgg.) 41; 126 ‘4-5, 19-20) 
127 (6-7) 130 (15 sg.) 131 (9-10) 133 (4 599.) 
134 (8 syg.) 135 (25-26) 137 (14-15) 138 
(8-10, 16 sqq.) 42 ; 140(10 Sq9q.) 145 (11 sg¢., 
17-146, 3) 148 (19 59g.) 43; 152 (7 s¢g.) 153 
(2 sgg.) 154 (8-9, 12) 155 (7 59g., 14 599-) 44 ; 
160 (19-20) 169 (22) 170 (1-3, 5-7) 453 175 
(2-4) 178 (4-6) 179 (13-14) 181 (11-12) 183 
(4-6, 13 sqq.) 184 (23-24) 185 (25-186, 1) 
187 (24-25) 191 (26 sgq.) 46; 201 (10-1T, 
14) 208 (6-7) 209 (24-210, 3) 213 (2 sqq.) 
231 (23-24) 232 (27-233, 2) 236 (11-12) 47: 
240 (3 sqq.) 242 (24-241, 3) 249 (4-6) 250 
(22 sqq.) 253 (12, 24-25) 254 (11-12) 255 
(19-20) 48; 257 (19-21) 258 (12 sqq.) 259 
(14-17) 261 (1 sqg.) 263 (2 sqg.) 264 (9-11) 
265 (12-15) 266 (20) 49 

Silius Italicus :-— 
Pun. xiii. (800) 32 
Sophocles :— 

Antig. (1060) 83, (1281) 120 

Eleciva (450) 7 

Eurypylus (Pap. Oxy. ix. p. 115) 142 

Ichneut. (Pap. Oxy. ix. |. 95, eol. iv. 1. 15; 
26, col. viil. 1. 26) 142 

Oed. Tyr. (328) 82 ff., (489) 84, (719, 772) 85 
(740) 135, (1076) 136, (1349) 137 f. 

Thil. (146) 138, (300, 676, 825) 139, (1068, 
1143, 1360) 140, (1443) 141 

Trach. (554) 63 


4 
Tacitus :— 
Ann. i. (79) iii. (§5) 58: xi. (23) 60 n. 
Hist. iv. (24) 63 
Theocritus :— 
Td. xvi. (5) 134 
Tibullus :— 
ii. 6 (8) 119 


V. 
Virgil :— 
Culex (109) 192 
Ecil. vi. (34) 254 
Z. 


Zosimus :— 
ii. (45-53) 192 
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dyhaopurls, 68 

Aldov uyrnp, 81 

alcakxos, III 

alcd\wy, III 

aiwy pdpowmos, 122 

dxun, 135 

é\ndas, ‘as you promised,’ 80 
&\oxos, ‘childless wife,’ 133 
dupiduumos, 110 

dvdcow = ptona, 138 

apravw, 245 

apis (Hesiod), 62 


B. 
Badd Kara, 139 
Bagitiooa, 119 
Bacrageyv, 3 

ig 
yevvaios, 140 
yvoun, ‘mind,’ 141% 

A. 


Suarutyyew, ‘to plough,’ 209 
Sumrerhs, ‘heaven-pointing,’ 127 
Spvoxo\arrns, O9 

E. 
évédv, Doric for éX@etv, 130 
évradda, ‘so,’ ‘thereby,’ 85 
éfnxacudva, ‘ wearing a mask,’ 80 
émuvupov, 104 
éoxapa, 254 


ZL. 
gavis, 247 
feral, 247 
Leis ‘Opourrdras = Leis dperBarns, 122 
géw, 247, 248 


pos, 247 
ops, 247 
buysv, 247 
gvdos, 113 
fwpds, 113, 247 
H. 
iB, ‘life,’ 135 
hws, ‘day,’ 135 
I. 
‘ladvoov, 131 
Iyvnres, 253 
K. 


Karaptacas, 246 
Kavxios (Copt.), 216 
Kévuga, 66 

Kpids, 216 f, 
Kuvooracros, 68 


I1—INDEX VERBORVM. 





A.—GREEK. 


A, 


Aauwradngopla, 77 f. 
AuTHprov ola Onua (?), 63 

M. 
MerépxerOar, ‘ to exact penalty,’ 225 
pla Bots, 37n. 

N, 


velaipa =-yuvaixela vorépa, 29 
vexpav cwrnp, 8o f, 


IM 


EavOa €Ovn, 224 


2 


o roxodros (Aristot.), 62 
Spa, 114 

dduvjigara papuaxa, 65 ff. 
olxoev, I 

dv xe, depreciatory, 7 
ov pada, ‘no, not that,’ 62 


II 
TeppéexXorta, 102 
7 0os (plant-name), 62 
Todo, ‘ mountains,’ 11 
twovropdpos (?), 143 
mpodupov, 188 
IIpopadéos aldds, 131 


caipev = koopuetv, 63 
oman, ‘sword,’ 5 
oraccapevos, 6 

oTa0un, 4 

oTparnyos } avOimaros, 122 
opédas, oparrw, 127 
oxafw (Lycophro), 137 


tada (plant-name), 62 

TeAxives, 253 

TiPeuar, ‘ I move’ (in the game meaaoi), 77 
rocodde, ‘ yet again,’ 129 

TpoTa.ovxXos, 224 Nn. 


p, 
goAX\ava, rerouévyn Yuxy, 127 
pevyw, 2 
pepe udOys, 139 

X. 
xen pdrrew, 54 

12. 


ws dy =tva (trag.), 82 f. 





INDEX VERBORVM 


abies, 114 

Acca Larentia, 125 

adice quod (Seneca), 44 
adnotare, 116 

aemulus, 110 

aevuscare, 111 

*ais, ‘capere, Captare,’ I11 
aluus, ‘contents of the stomach,’ 45 
ambulo, exulo, diminutives, 127 
avies, 113 

asterodes (?), 56 

(a)stricta] [soluta (aluus), 45 


B. 
baucalis, 112 


C. 


caccitus = kardxo.ros, 127 
cariosus, 44 

cartibulum, 254 

casia (Virg.), 62 
cistiber = Secrvoxpirns, 122 
colere, 37 

coloniae et municipia, 57 f. 
Concordia, 116 

consequor, 110 

contego, 103 

corona vadiata) (nimbus, 61 


D. 


deus, 128 
diffisas (?) gentibus, 43 
distantia = distant from one another, 182 
distingueve, 116 
diuus, 128 
doctus, 188 
E. 
emendare, 116 
esse, ‘eat,’ quantity of, 252 
F, 
favtus, 102 
fauor, 183 
fidere, with pres, infin., 184 
frequentare, 188 
fuso oceano, 180 


gello, gillo, 112 
gevitur (Plaut.), 108 


Hordeontus, 63 


taceve poma, 114 
ilia, 128 
inSUSUYYO, 102 
ive uivo, 32 


B.—LATIN. 


iter, 247 
tubere, ‘to cause, let’ (with infin.), 127 
tuvatus, with dative, 182 
muxta, 127 

| 
lacus, 2nd declens. (Seneca), 40 
Laventinia= mater Larum, 125 
liber, 255 

M. 
mapalia, 123 
mea fata=manes meos (Prop.), 63 
miluUus, 33 


N. 


ne extva oleas, 115 
nedum=non solum, 127 
nist Quid =mnist, 127 


obba, 114 
obducere, 56 
obducto aeuo (?), 56 
opis, 226 
oscttatio, 102 

P. 
Paeonia (peony), 66 f, 
paries, 113 
Patauinitas, 186 
pevendinus, 127 
plus amplius =potius, 127 
potest si (nist), ror f. 
propin, 124 
pulmo marinus, 63 

Q. 


qui = Si quis, 192 


R, 
veponere, to ‘lay’ a spirit, 63 


Ss. 
scive = sentive, 63 
St quis, 100 nN. 
stella, 32 f. 
substituo, ‘suppese,’ 48 
succisum curuare nemus, 181 
suggillo, 112 
suppedium=vefugium, 127 


ie 


tervitorium, 127 

tevtium genus, 191 

timeri =ne timeretur, 185 
totiens, ‘ yet again,’ 129 


0, 


uester, with sing. reference, 62 
uiy ‘honoris causa additum,’ 32 








